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An. Historical View of the First 
Planters of New-England. 


No. XI. 
(Continued from p. 251.) 
GOVERNOR WINTHROP. 


N° man was ever more just- 
ly entitled to that noble 
appellation, Father of his coun- 
try, than Gov. Winthrop. He 
was the Washington of his time. 
Like Washington,, he possessed 
the undivided . confidence of ev- 
ery class of people, and, like 
him, his talents for war and 
peace, his public and private 
virtues, always equalled the con- 
fidence and the expectations of 
his country.—Like Moses, he 
led a numerous people from a 
Jand of plenty to an unexplored 
wilderness, in times of difficul- 
ty and danger, he bore the bur- 
den of every expectation and 
every complaint, he gave them 
civil laws and directed them to 


the.oracles of unerring truth for 
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their religion, he appeased pop- § 
ular commotions and appalled 
the machinations of enemies, 
and having surmounted the evils 
of the desart, and seen his peo- 
ple on the confines of plenty 
and peace, he was taken to the 
approbation of hisGod. Withthe 
great prophet of the Hebrews, 
guided by the light of heaven, 
no uninspired lawgiver is to be 
compared. But with Minos, 
Lycurgus, Numa, Solon, Al- 
fred, and the famed founder of 
Petersburgh, the New-England 
Winthrop would bear no disad- 
vantageous comparison. In pat- 
riotism and personal virtues, he 
falls short of none of those rev- 
cred sages. He lived indeed in 
a later age, and enjoyed the in- 
valuable privileges derived from 
the illuminations of Christiani- 
ty. But the political institutions, 
established by him and his illus- 
trious coadjutors, will be the 
substratum of the most refined 
human society ; when the pre- 
cepts of the others will be con- 
sidered as stupendous efforts of 
Mm 
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the human mind, half enlight- 
ened; as the unavailing attempts 
of defective virtue to rescue 
mankind from the chaos of bar- 
barism. 

John Winthrop, descended 
from a long line of very reputa- 
ble ancestors, was born at Gro- 
ton, in England, June 12, 1587. 
His father and grandfather were 
eminent in the knowledge and 
practice of the law. This son 
enjoyed the benefit of an early 
and careful education, with a 
view to the same profession. 
Such were his attainments in 
his profession, and such were the 
purity and gravity of his char- 
acter, that at the age of eigh- 
teen, he was appointed a justice 
of the peace. He was very dil- 
igent in pursuing the duties of 
his profession, making it his 
great object to be qualified for 
practical usefulness. It was 
for this object, rather than the 
procurement of a maintenance 
in life, that his excellent father 
directed the course of his edu- 
cation to the law. Belonging 
to a family of affluence, of ed- 
ucation and taste, Mr. Win- 
throp was early distinguished 
for an easy affability and polite- 
ness of manners, which render- 
ed him no less beloved than his 
dignificd deportment caused 
him to be respected. 

The grandfather of Mr. Win- 
throp, who was an eminent law- 
yer, distinguished himself in 
the time of Henry VIII. asa 
warm advocate for the princi- 
ples of the reformation. In 
these sentiments the family 
were educated. His grandson, 
the subject ofthe present essay, 
became deeply impressed, in 
early life, with the reality and 
importance of the gospel of sal- 
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vation. While a youth, he was 
made a subject, apparently, of 
that sanciifying grace of God, 
which was an essential qualifi- 
cation for those important ser- 
vices appointed for him in Di- 
vine Providence, which render- 
ed him one of the most eminent 
instruments of his time in pro- 


-moting the interests of the di- 


vine Redeemer. As his heart 
loved the gospel of Christ, he 
would gladly have devoted him- 
self to the service of his Lord 
in the work of the ministry. 
But he was dissuaded by the so- 
licitation of friends, and he de- 
termined to continue in the 
course of life prescribed by a 
judicious and affectionate father. 
The gospel, however, became 
his favorite study ; and, by an 
attentive examination of its 
truths, he became gradually in- 
clined to embrace the senti- 
ments of the Puritans. This, 
however, he did, with a spirit 
of true moderation, with a tem- 
per of Christian charity, not as- 
cribing perfection to any reli- 
gious order, not disowning his 
Christian friends, or refusing 
communion after the manner of 
his fathers. He ever viewed 
the church of England as the 
venerable parent of the New- 
England churches, and to be 
revered as a church of Christ. 
Yet he deemed those churches, 
which he helped to rear in the 
American wilderness, more con- 
formable to the gospel standard, 
than any others which he had 
known. 

The meridian of his days, 
Mr. Winthrop spent in a peace- 
ful retreat, in the endearments 
of domestic life, improving his 
paternal inheritance, equally 
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rious duties of life to which he 
was called. Much of his time 
was employed in the pursuit of 
general science, and in the at- 
tainment of various kinds of 
practical knowledge, by which 
he became so eminently quali- 
fied for the illustrious services 
of his riper years. A mind 
naturally inquisitive, enjoying 
the leisure afforded by mode- 
rate affluence, with the privi- 
lege of numerous and respecta- 
ble connections, could not fail 
to make the most valuable im- 
provements. 

When the plan was proposed 
by a number of pious and intel- 
ligent people to attempt the es- 
tablishment of a Colony in A- 
merica, on the principlesofChris- 
tianity, Mr. Winthrop, cordially 
and deliberately, espoused the 
cause. On mature reflection, 
he resolved to renounce all the 
privileges and attachments of 
his country and his home, for 
the honor of his Lord, in the 
service of his church. The 
Jast effort was now to be made, 
for the establishment ofachurch 
on the uncorrupted principles of 
gospel order, for the erection 
of a Christian republic, in which, 
the equal rights of man should 
be enjoyed without limitation, 
in which, the experience of all 
preceding ages, without the 
shackles of established systems, 
should be improved for the at- 
tainment of the highest bles- 
sings of human society. For 
the accomplishment of such an 
object, or even for the purpose 
of making a fair experiment for 
its attainment, so interesting in 
the history of man, the Chris- 
tian and the philanthropist could 
deem no privation of individual 
good too great a sacrifice. Such 
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a character was Winthrop. 
And in the uncertain hopes of 
the prospective churches and 
colonies of New-England, he 
embarked his all. 

When it was determined by 
the company in England, who 
were incorporated for the set- 
tlement of the Massachusetts 
Colony, that the corporation and 
the charter should be transferred 
to America, Mr. Winthrop was 
unanimously chosen to be the 
governor of the infant colony. 
In the company were a number 
of persons of education and 
character, of family and estate, 
yet Mr. Winthrop was selected 
by a united voice for the highly 
responsible station to which he 
was Called. In 1630, Mr. Win- 
throp, Mr. Dudley the deputy 
governor, and the most of the 
assistants, with their families, 
and a company of about fifteen 
hundred planters, sailed to 
America and established the 
Massachusetts Colony. The 
governors arrived at Salem in 
the ship Arabella, the twentieth 
of June. After long passages, 
all the ships arrived in safety — 
The wisdom and moderation of 
the governor were soon put to 
the trial. The Colony was in 
a great measure destitute of law, 
the places of the proposed set- 
tlements were not ascertained, 
the site of their principal town 
was yet to be determined. In 
such an unsettled state, espe- 
cially, when pressing circum- 
stances require an immediate 
decision, such an endless varie- 
ty of projects immediately arise, 
maintained with a_ pertinacity 
equalled only by their impracti- 
cability, as no mind but one of 
the firmest texture, no principle 
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anshaken reliance on the divine 
promises, can dare to encoun- 
ter. Mr. Winthrop was at all 
times self-collected, listening 
with the most obliging conde- 
scension to every opinion which 
could claim any regard, acting 
with all the light he could ob- 
tain, from his own best judg- 
ment, pursuing, invariably, the 
path pointed out by his duty to 
the colony, and his duty to 
God.—By the great exertions of 
the governor and the principal 
persons of the colony, the peo- 
ple were tolerably provided with 
cottages by the approach of the 
ensuing winter. 

The expenses incident to 
their new colony were much 
greater then had ever been antici- 
pated by those who projected the 
settlement. As a great portion 
of the settlers possessed but little 
property, the expenses must be 
defrayed, principally, by the 
wealthy and the liberal. Mr. 
‘Winthrop possessed a landed in- 
terest in England worth six or 
seven hundred pounds a year. 
If we estimate money in refer- 
ence to commodities three times 
more valuable at that time, 
than at the present, the annual 
income of his estate could not 
be less than eight thousand dol- 
lars. This estate he converted 
into money, and it was freely 
devoted to the service of the 
colony. In this service the grea- 
ter part of it was consumed. 

The first winter passed by the 
colony in the wilderness, was a 
scene of anxiety and distress, 
at this distance of time, not to 
be described. A most severe 
season, a desolating sickness, 
an expected famine filled every 
heart with dismay. The gov- 
crnor sought out the subjects of 
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suffering, and administered ev- 
ery relicf which could be be- 
stowed by a liberal hand, an un- 
shuken mind, a feeling heart. 
When he was giving the last 
handful of meal in his barrel to 
one that came to beg a supply 
for his starving family, the ship 
Lion, laden with provisions, ap- 
peared in the harbour. 

The colony being a Christian 
settlement, the governor had 
little less care of their relizious 
services than of the civil adniin- 
istration. He was the principal 
leader in establishing and guid- 
ing the churches, as well as in 
the councils of the state. In the 
spring of 1631, Mr. Wilson, the 
minister of Boston, returned to 
tngland to bring his family. 
At his departure, he exborted 
his people to continue stedfast 
in love and the dutics of reli- 
gion, and desired that the du- 
iles of public worship as well 
as religious counsel and exhor- 
tation, should be pe:formed by 
the two governors, Mr, Win- 
throp and Mr. Dudley, and Mr. 
Newell the elder of the church. 

Notwithstanding the intimate 
concern which Mr. Winthrop 
always took in the duties of re- 
ligion, no man could better un- 
derstand or would more faith- 
fully observe the respective lim- 
its of duty, of a Christion anda 
magistrate. When Mr. Win- 
throp, as governor, had caused 
Mrs. Hutchinson and some of 
her adherents to be banished 
from the colony, that arch dem- 
agogue Henry Vane had such 
influence with some members 
of the church at Boston, as to 
procure a motion to summon 
Mr. Winthrop before the church 
for that transaction. Mr. Win- 
throp, with no less firmness 
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than condescension, informed 
the church that Christ had nev- 
er subjected the civil magistrate 
to the ecclesiastical authority, 
that such measures must be 
injurious to the church and the 
State, that he could never give 
account to them, as a judicato- 
Ty, for any of his conduct as a 
civil mayistrate. 

The difficulties which were 
excited in the colony by the un- 
happy errors of Roger Wil- 
liams, and afterwards by the ab- 
surd sentiments of Mrs. Hutch- 
inson and her adherents, called 
for all the wisdom, the modera- 
tion and the steadiness of the 
governor. These errors were 
not without some abettors who 
possessed much influence in 
the churches and colony. No 
ancient establishments existed 
to withstand the rage of innova- 
tion ; few ecclesiastical or civil 
laws had been established ; the 
Magistrates had no advantage 
of a long exhibition of their 
viriues to inspire the people with 
veneration or confidence. ‘The 
errors propagated by those en- 
thusiasts were suited to excite 
the most irritable passions of 
the human mind, and perfectly 
ealculated for the subversion of 
the churches and the colony. In 
almost any of the Grecian or 
Ionian Republics, causes far less 
powerful would have produced 
a revolution in their govern- 
Ment, in any period of their 
history. The Roman Senate 
did not exhibit more firmness 
or address when the Plebians re- 
tired to the Sacred Mount, or 
when Coriolanus was at their 
gates, than was exercised by 
Gov. Winthrop and some of the 
magistrates, in these interesting 
scenes. He caused the most 
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dangerous disturbers of the 
peace to be removed from the 
colony, and casta mantle of 
amnesty over others, that they 
might not discover their own 
deformity. 

Though no mah was more 
condescending in the ordinary 
intercourse of life, as a magis» 
trate Mr. Winthrop ever pure 
sued the path of duty with in- 
ficxible integrity. In 1624, oh 
the application of the people of 
Newtown for leave to remove 
to the Connecticut, a large ma~ 
jority of the representitives 
and a minority of the mogis- 
trates were in favor of the re- 
moval, which the governor and 
a majority of the magistrates, 
at that time opposed. The 
question was now agitated for 
the first time, whether the ma- 
gistrates should possess a nega- 
live voice on the house of re- 
presentatives. The populat 
side at once enlisted, very 
strongly, the feelings of the 
greater partof the people. The 
firmness of the governor main- 
tained the rights of the magis- 
tracy and preserved the state 
fromanarchy. The same ques- 
tion was afierwards revived, but 
always in vain.—In one or two 
instances, violent tumults arose 
respecting the proceedings of 
the courts. The decisive inter- 
position, and undwunted perse- 
verance of the governor, always 
dissipated the danger.—Several 
instances are mentioned of per- 
sons of odious character, who 
were eminently exposed to pop- 
ular violence. ‘Though person- 
ally hostile to Mr. Winthrop, 
be would ever protect them 
from abuse, even at the hazard 
of his own safety, with the 
shield of authority ——Some per- 





























































































































286 Hiietorical 
sons of high popular favor were 
sentenced to public punish- 
ment for their crimes. An af- 
fected sanctity, or, pretended in- 
spirations, or devotion to the 
public welfare, might strongly 
move the public feeling, but 
could never deter the governor 
from the execution of his duty. 

A few years after the settle- 
ment of the colony, a general 
system of laws were formed, 
which have ever been the basis 
of the civil institutions of that 
noble commonwealth. These 
were prepared, In a great mea- 
sure, by Mr. Winthrop. In 
short, no important measure was 
adopted by the colony during his 
life, which did not receive his 
careful consideration and con- 
currence. 

The influence and usefulness 
of Mr. Winthrop were little less 
in the transactions of the church- 
es, than in the civil concerns ol 
thecolony. Thechurch at Bos- 
ton, of which he was a member, 
was often disturbed by the most 
artful machinations of error and 
enthusiasm, to a degree, in some 
instances, which threatened per- 
manent divisions if not ruin to 
the church. By his thorough 
knowledge of the scriptures, and 
an attentive consideration of the 
standing of visible churches of 
Christ, no less than by his extra- 
ordinary acquaintance with the 
human character, he was emi- 
nently qualified to detect error 
and allay the animosities of con- 
tention. For a talent to con- 
trol the minds of men, when 
excited by popular fervor or en- 
thusiastic zeal, perhaps, he has 
never been exceeded. Whena 
continuance of debate must be 
evidently pernicious, with a sin- 
gular felicity, he would turn the 
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attention of an assembly to some 

general view of the subject in 

which they could not disagree, 

while the weight of truth and 

the importance of a common in- 

terest, would insensibly bear 

away the mind from the petu- 

lance of party, and prepare 

the way for union and quietness. 

He would accurately discrimi- 

nate between the devoted ser- 

vants of error and those who 

were misled by the facinations 

of delusion, and knew the treat- 
ment which their difference of 
character required. He was no 
less vigilant in anticipating the 
devicesand preventing the effects 
of error, than successful in ex- 
posing its deformity. When 
the general Synod of the church- 
eS was appointed to be held at 
Cambridge, in August 1636, for 
the purpose of deciding on va- 
rious religious opinions, many 
of which had been debated with 
much ardor, discerning men 
viewed the measure as a_ hope- 
less expedient, that must issue, 
as such assemblies often have, 
in the permanent establishment 

of irreconcileable parties. Why 
should this ecclesiastical council 
restore tranquillity tothe church- 
es rather than the council of 
Nice, the council ef Constance, 
or the synod of Dort? There 
were many reasons, First be- 
cause these were eminently the 
humble churches of Christ, 
who sought and enjoyed his pro- 
tection. Of the others, a prin- 
cipal was the talents and extra- 
ordinary exertions of Gov. Win- 
throp. The importance of the 
occasion called forth his utmost 
efforts. After a session of three 
weeks, the synod came toa very 
happy conclusion, which issued 
in the general establishment of 
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the churches in that gospel or- 
der, in which, by divine favor, 
they have centinued, substan- 
tially, to the present time. 

Yor three years after the es- 
tablishmeat of the colony, in 
1630, Mr. Winthrop was annu- 
ally chosen governor. ‘The idea 
of the expediency of a rotation 
in office, then began to prevail 
in the colony, on accopnt of 
which,several of the magistrates 
were called, necessarily, to the 
chair of government. Mr. Win- 
throp lived nineteen years after 
his arrival in the country, tweive 
of which he held the governor’s 
place. For the other seven, the 
cuties of the office were per- 
formed by five different persons. 
Mr. Winthrop was in office the 
three last years of his life, and 
at the time of his death. But 
whether in or out of office, he 
was ever considered, at home 
and abroad, the head of the co- 
lony. In times of danger, the 
colony always looked to him for 
counsel and for action, and he 
never disappointed their expect- 
ations.—His administration was 
distinguished for mildness.— 
Being censured by some of the 
magistrates for what they con- 
ceived to be an improper lenity 
and remissness, he gave the fol- 
lowing explanation : “ Mr. Win- 
throp answered, that his speech- 
es and carriage had been in part 
mistaken, but withal professed 
that it was his judgment, that, 
in the infancy of plantations, 
justice should be administered 
with more lenity than in a set- 
tled state, because people were 
then more apt to transgress, 
partly of ignorance of new laws 
and orders, partly through op- 
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pression of business and other 
Streights ; but if it might be; 
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made clear that it was an error, 
he would be ready to take up a 
stricter course.”* 

Philip of Macedon was not 
more ready to be told the truth, 
to hear advice, and to receive 
friendly reproof, than Governor 
Winthrop. Acting uniformly 
from his own best judgment, he 
ever sought all the light and as- 
sistance ‘o which he had access. 
Whenever any offence was tak- 
en at any of his conduct, ina 
public or private capacity, he 
was always ready, by the most 
obliging explanations, to remove 
any misapprehensions, and to 
obviate any prejudice which 
might exist. In these attempts 
he never failed of success. In 
a few instances, his strong spirit, 
under uncommon provocations, 
led him to some hasty expres- 
sions, and some instances of con- 
duct, which, on a careful review, 
he thought were not to be jus- 
tified. Whenever this was the 
case, ON a proper occasion, he 
would make explanations and 
acknowledgments, in which the 
Christian and the man seemed 
to triumph over every imperfec- 
tion. 

In his Christian character, 
Mr. Winthrop was eminently 
exemplary and faithful. The 
scriptures were the subject of 
his constant study and most 
careful meditation. His mind, 
unfettered by systems, sought 
light from the fountain, the path 
of duty from the unerring guide. 
He ever viewed passing events 
as constituent parts of the great 
scheme of Divine Providence, 
guided by unerring wisdom, di- 
rected to the bestissue. These 
impressions regulated all his or- 

——_— 


* His own Journal. 
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R88 Historical 
dinary conduct. As connected 
with the American colony, he 
ever considered himself as em- 
barked in the cause, and acting 
for the interest of the church of 
Christ. To this principle, every 
local or private interest was sub- 
ordinate. The colony was his 
family, the American wilderness 
was his place of labor, the 
church on earth was hiscountry,. 
heaven was his home.—T hie pri- 
yate duties of the Christian life, 
were objects of Mr. Winthrop’s 
constant attention. His liberal- 
ity was almost unlimited. He 
would frequently send a servant 
with an artificial errand, to the 
families of the poor, at the time 
of meals, to learn their circum- 
stances. If they were found 
needy, he would, in the tender- 
est manner, senda supply. Of 
the public worship and ordinan- 
ces of God, he was an active 
and an effectual support. His 
exertions, no less than his 
example, were ever employed 
to lead his fellow-men to the 
place of worship, whither the 
people of God have always re- 
sorted with unmingled joy. It 
was his constant care to walk 
within his house with a frerfect 
heart. His family, which, in- 
cluding domestics, was numer- 
ous, were taught the worship of 
God, and the truths and duties 
of the religion of his Son. Mr. 
Winthrop was distinguished for 
meckness and prayer. The hu- 
mility and condescension of his 
demeanor, in all the changes of 
his life, were singularly con- 
spicuous, and constituted one of 
the first qualifications for the ar- 
duous services which devolved 
upon him. This characteristic 
Was eminently maintained by 
frequent and fervent prayer. 
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God was ever in his view, he 
ever rejoiced in his perfections, 
in duty be implored his aid. in 
perplexity he relied on him for 
guidance, in afflictions he adored 
his righteous wisdom. 

As a patriot, Gov. Winthrop 
will bear any comparison that 
myy be adduced. It has alrea- 
dy been mentioned, that the 
most of his great estute was 
spent in the service of the col- 
ony. In consideration of the 
great diminution of his proper. 
ty in the public service, he re- 
ceived, at different \imes, con- 
siderable presents. In a speech 
at the opening of the General 
Court he spoke of these in the 
following manner. “ That he 
had received gratuities from di- 
vers towns, which he accepted 
with much comfort and content ; 
and he had likewise received ci- 
vilities from particular persons, 
which he could not refuse with- 
out incivility in himself. Ne- 
vertheless, he took them with 
a trembling heart, in regard of 
God’s word, and the conscience 
of his own infirmities ; and 
therelore he desired them that 
they would not hereafter take 
it ill, if he refused such pre- 
sents for the time to come.’’* 
He took a most comprehensive 
view of the true interests of 
New-England for the present 
and future times, and to the 
promotion of these, his utmost 
efforts were steadily direc- 
ted. There is no appearance 
of any attempts to promote the. 
interest of his own colony to 
the exclusion of the others. 
He viewed the whole as one con- 
nected community, united by a 
common interest, engaged in 
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the pursuit of a common ob- 
ject.—The dazzle of a tempora- 
ry approbation of the people. 
except as connected with their 
real and permanent interests, 
was never the object of his pur- 
suit. His patriotism, instead ol 
elevating his own country on the 
ruin or injury of others, sought 
the establish ment of a civil com- 
munity, on the principles of jus- 
tice and philanthropy. alike hap- 
py in itself and beneficial to the 
world.— Though possessed of a 
good constitution, his indefati- 
gable labors and incessant cares 
wore out his life before he had 
completed the ordinary course. 
What more justly than this, 
could be called dying for his 
country. Like Moses, like Aris- 
tides, like Washington, Win- 
throp had his enemies ; who 
suggested insinuations of mis- 
conduct in his public adminis- 
tration. The view of extraor- 
dinary virtue and uncommon 
public estimation, the cankered 
heart of malice can never en- 
dure. It always resorts to the 
same subject of complsint. 
‘ Ye take too much ufion you ; 
such influence in the hand of an 
individual must be dangerous.’ 
Mr. Winthrop desired an inves- 
tigation of his official conduct, 
and was acquitted with great 
honor. On that occasion he re- 
marked, * It repenteth me not 
of my cost or labor bestowed 
in the service of this common- 
wealth, but do heartily bless the 
Lord our God, that he hath 
pleased to honor me so far as to 
call for any thing he hath be- 
stowed upon me, for the service 
of his church and people here, 
the prosperity whereof and his 
gracious acceptance shall be an 
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abundant recompense to me.”* 

In the beginning of the year 
1649, having for some time pre- 
vious been afflicted with various 
infirmities, which he viewed as 
indications of his approaching 
dissolution, Gov. Winthrop fell 
sick with a fever. The church 
held a fast on the occasion, 
humbly pleading with God, that 
their illustrivus pillar might still 
be spared. But God was about 
to teach them to make himself 
alone their refuge and guide. 
In bis sickness, after some short 
conflicts, he enjoyed the anima- 
ting light of the divine coun- 
tenance, cheerfully conversing 
with his Christian friends on the 
hope set beforeus. With great 
affection and fervor hecommen- 
ded to the faithfulness of God, 
of which he had enjoyed great 
experience, the infant churches 
and colonies of New-England. 


| To his children, standing around 


him, he gave his parting coun- 
sel and dying blessing. He then 
committed his soul to God, and 
fell asleep; March 26, 1649. 
He had nearly completed the 
sixty-second year of his age. 
Mr. Winthrop had very se- 
vere domestic trials, in the loss 
of wivesand children. To these 
afflictions he submitted with the 
magnanimity of a Christian. A 
beloved son of great hopes, was 
drowned soon after he came to 
this country. The character of 
the father is strikingly marked 
in the manner in which he men- 
tions this afflictive event in his 
journal. “ Friday July 2, (1630) 
my son, Henry Winthrop, was 
drowned at Salem.” This is 
not stoical, but the language 
of a submissive Christian, who 
Se itnensseeall 
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views the holy hand of Jeho- 
vah in cvery event. 

Mr. Winthrop left four sons, 
all of whom arrived to good es- 
tates, and to an honorable emi- 
nence in usefulness eo; 
ter. His eldest son, Jn Win- 
throp, was the distinguished 
governor of Connecticut, who 
procured the Charter of the 
State. A son of this last Gov. 
Winthrop was also governor 
of Connecticut. Professor Win- 
throp of Cambridge, who died 
in 1779, was one of the most 
Jearned men New-England has 
produced. Of the family of 
Gov. Winthrop, Dr. Elliot ob- 
serves, ** Several of his poteri- 
ty have exhibited the image of 
) their illustrious ancestor, and 
his family have been more em- 
inent for their talents, learning 
and honors, than any other in 
New-England.”* Gov. Win- 
throp’s picture is preserved in 
the council chamber in Boston. 
A Journal, kept by him, from 
the time of his embarkation for 
America to the close of the 
year 1644, is preserved. It 
forms an octavo volume of 360 
pages, and is the most valuable 
document of the early history 
of New-England that is extant. 


GOVERNOR DUDLEY. 


Mr. Thomas Dudley was gen- 
erally considered the second 
character in the Massachusetts 
Colony. He was a son of Capt. 
Roger Dudley of the English 
army, born at Northampton in 
England, in the year 1576. - By 
the death of his parents in his 
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childhood, he and an only sister 
were left to the care of the or- 
phan’s God, and of relatives. 
By the attention of faithful 
friends, he received a good ed- 
ucation in literature and man- 
ners. By one of his connec- 
tions, he was instructed in a 
good knowledge of the law. He 
early, however, inclined to the 
profession of his father. In 1597, 
he received a captain’s commis- 
sion from Queen Elizabeth, pas- 
sed with his company to the 
Low Countries, and was at the 
siege of Amiens under Henry 
iV. of France. At the peace, 
which soon took place, he re- 
turned to England and settled 
near Northampton. By mar- 
riage, he came into the posses- 
sion of a good estate. He now 
enjoyed the eminent ministry of 
Dodd,Hildersham,and some oth- 
er distinguished puritan divines. 
By the divine blessing on these 
sacred ministrations, he soon be- 
came a conscientious Non-con- 
formist,and, by the influences of 
divine grace, the fearless soldier 
soon sunk into-the character of a 
humble follower of the Prince 
of peace. He was eminently 
distinguished for a uniform so- 
briety, an integrity of charac- 
ter, and a conscientious observer 
of the duties of religion. He 
was soon employed by the Earl 
of Northampton to extricate his 
estate from a great burden of 
debt which had been left upon it 
by his ancestors. ‘This service 
Mr. Dudley performed with 
success, and continued in the 
employment and friendship of 
the Earl for a number of years. 

When the proposed planters 
of New-England were about to 
sail for America, the company 
chose Mr. Winthrop governor, 
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and Mr. Dudley deputy govern- 
or. He was then fifty-four years 
of age; one of the oldest of 
the New-England planters. Mr. 
Dudley lived twenty-three years 
in this country, was always one 
of the magistrates, and, the 
most of the time, the deputy 
governor of the colony. In the 
years 1634, 40, and 45, he was 
overnor. In 1644, the office 
of Major-General of the milita- 
ry forces of the colony was cre- 
ated and given to Mr. Dudley. 
As a military character, he was 
probably the first in the colony. 
As a miugistrate, Mr. Dud- 
Jey was much distinguished for 
great firmness of character, 
pursuing with an undeviating 
step, the true interests of the 
colony, according to the origin- 
al design of the plantation. He 
never lost sight of the object of 
their migration to the western 
wilderness, the establishment of 
a Christian commonwealth, and 
of churches in gospel purity, 
and to the attainment and pres- 
ervation of this object, all his 
measures were steadily direct- 
ed. Every departure from first 
principles, and every proposed 
innovation, however specious in 
theory, he resisted with an un- 
yielding firmness. The allure- 
ments of vice and the pretences 
of error were equally insuffi- 
cient to move his mind, or to 
change his course from the 
path of duty and truth. Tem- 
porary excitements of public 
feeling, had small influence on 
his opinions, and still less on 
his purposes of conduct. He 
was never so popular as some 
of the magistrates, but he al- 
ways preserved the respect and 
veneration of the colony. 
As a Christian, in public and 
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private life, Gov. Dudley ever 
manifested a steady. zeal for 
truth. In this part of his char- 
acter, he was no less uniform 
and temperate, than inthe du- 
ties of the magistracy. He was 
a faithful advocate of the doc- 
trines of grace, and their firm 
supporter against all the errors 
of his time. The doctrines and 
the order of the New-England 
churches, which he contributed 
much to establish, he believed 
to be conformable to the inspi- 
red standard, they were his 
comfort in life, his joy and hope 
at the end of his days.—In his 
private character, he was sober 
and devout, discovering in his 
whole demeanor a rational sense 
of immortality, and of his high 
obligations to the holy Saviour 
of sinners. His sense of di- 
vine things seemed to be the 
leading principle of his conduct. 

Gov. Dudley was a very ar- 
dent friend to the interests of 
New-England. Its welfare and 
prosperity were the subject of 
his persevering labors, his con- 
stant solicitude, and his daily 
prayer to God. In his latter 
years, he had much concern, 
lest the colonies would decline 
from their original purity ; and 
bore a most earnest testimony 
against any relaxation in public 
sentiment or morals. 

Inthe year 1653, this vene- 
rable pillar of New-England, 
and one of its principal foun- 
ders, was removed to be, we 
trust, @ fillar in the temple of 
God. He died greatly lamented, 
in the seventy-seventh year of 
his age. Be thou fuithful unto 
death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life. 

O. 
[ To be continued.) 
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The Self-existence of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


Y the self-existence of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, it is 

not meant that he caused his 
own existence. For this would 
imply, that he acted before he 
existed. But it is meant that 
he exists by the absolute neces- 
sity of his nature, just as God 
the Father exists. There is 
something in the divine nature, 
that is the reason, or foundation 
of the Father’s existence, of 
Christ’s existence, and of the 
Holy Spirit’s existence. Each 
person in the ever blessed ‘T'rin- 
ity exists by the necessity of his 
Mwown nature, independently of 
the will of the other persons. 
This, however, has been for a 
long time, warmly disputed. 
Many, who allow that Christ 
existed before he came into the 


world, deny his self-existence. 
Not only the Unitarians, but the 
Arians, all deny his self-exis- 
tence ; though some of them 
hesitate to cail bim a mere crea- 


ted person. But there is no 
conceivable medium between 
his being a created and un- 
created being. If he be nota 
created, he must be uncreated 
and self-existent.. If, then, we 
can make it appear, that he is 
not a created, or derived being, 
it will irresistibly follow, that he 
is self-existent. Now, that he 
was not a created, but a self-ex- 
istent being will appear, if we 
consider, é 

1. That he was equal to the 
Father. He repeatedly said 
that, which the Jews supposed 
implied that he was equal to the 
Father. And undoubtedly they 
understood his real meaning. 
For he never undertook to rec- 
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tify their mistake, which we 
may presume he would have 
done, if he had not intended to 
assert his equaliiy with the Fa. 
ther. When Christ healed the 
impotent man at the pool on the 
sabbath-d1y, he bade him—Kise, 
take up his bed and walk. This 
offended the Jews, who charged 
him with breaking the sabba h. 
Christ answered them, “ My 
Father worketh hitherto, and J 
work. ‘Therefore the Jews 
sought the more to kill him, be- 
cause he had not only broken 
the sabbath, but suid also that 
God was his Father, making 
himself equal with God. inthe 
tenth chapter of Jovn, Jesus 
siid, “1 and my Father are one, 
Then the Jews (ook up stones 
again to stone him. Jesus an- 
swered them. Many good works 
have I shewed you from my Fae 
ther; for which of these works 
do ye stone me? The Jews an- 
swered him, saying, For a good 
work we stone thee noi: but 
for blasphemy ; and because 
that thou, being a man, makest 
thyself God.” In consistency 
with these declarations of Christ, 
the apostle Paul says to the Pii- 
lippians, * Let this mind be in 
you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus : who being in the form 
of God, thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God.” There 
are many other passages of 
scripture, which pliinly prove 
that Christ is equal to his Fae 
ther. But we cannot conceive 
that he is equal to the Father, if 
he was a created, or derived 
being, who received his exis- 
tence from God the Father. 
Allowing him to be superior to 
men and angels, and as much 
superior to them, as the highest 
angel is to the lowest humai 
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creature, still he must be infi- 
nitely inferior to God the Fa- 
ther. For there is an assential 
and infinite difference between 
the Creator and any creature. 
who derived his existence from 
him, and is absolutely depen- 
dent on him for all that he is and 
ail thathe has. Let the charac- 
ter and excellencies of Christ 
be raised as high as any crea- 
ted character and excelliencies 
can be raised ; still we plainly 
see that they fall infinitely be- 
low the character and excellen- 
cies of an uncreated, self-exis- 
tent and independent being. If 
it be true, then, that Christ is 
equ:l to his Father, he must 
have never derived his exis- 
tence from the Father, but have 
been absolutely  self-existent, 
and totally iedependent upon 
any creating power. 

2. Christ existed eternally, as 
well as independently, which 
proves his self-existence. Eter- 
nity and self-existence mutual- 
ly imply each other. We can- 
not conceive of a self-existent 
being, who did not exist from 
eternity ; nor of an eternal 
being who was not self-existent. 
An eternal creature involves an 
absurdity. Now the scriptures 
plainly teach us that Christ was 
eternal. “In the beginning 
was the word and the word was 
with God, and the word was 
God. The same was in the be- 
Sinning with God.” Here Christ 
is represented as always exis- 
ting with God. If God was 
eternal, then Christ was eternal, 
The apostle Paul represents 
him as existing from eternity. 
“For by him were all things 
created that are in heaven and 
that are in earth, visible and in- 
visible, whether they be thrones, 
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or dominions, or principalities, 
or powers ; all things were crea- 
ted by him and for him: and 
he is before all things, and by 
him all things consist.” To 
say that Christ is before ail 
things is the same as to say that 
he is eternal ; for wecannot carry 
our ideas farther back than be- 
fore the existence of all created 
objects. And to say that Christ 
created all things, is the same 
as to say, that he was before all 
things, that he was not himself 
created, but existed in and of 
himself from eternity. Accor 
dingly all who allow that Christ 
was nota creature, allow that 
he never had a beginning of ex- 
istence. Indeed every person 
must clearly see, that if Christ 
existed before all creation, he 
must be an eternal and conse- 
quently a self-existent person. 
For eternity necesssrily implies 
self-existence. It is, therefore, 
justascertain that Christ existed 
necessarily and independently of 
the Father, as that he existed 
eternally with the Father. All 
who acknowldge that God ex- 
ists, acknowledge he is self-exis- 
tent, independent and underi- 
ved. And if Christ has always 
existed with him, then there is 
the same evilence of the self- 
existence and independence of 
Christ, as of the Father’s self- 
existence and independence. 
He isas truly the great Jam, as 
the Father is, and may as justly 
and properly call himself so. 

3. Christ has divine power, 
which is another incommunica- 
ble attribute of the Dcity. We 
have just cited two passages of 
scripture, which expressly de- 
clare that Christ created all 
things, visible andinvisible, in- 
telligent and unintelligent, ani- 
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mate and inanimate. This is 
an enumeration, which includes 
the whole creation. Nocreated 
power is, strictly speaking, di- 
vine power. It is the power of 
giving existence to what did not 
exist before. This power no 
creature ever did, or ever can 
possess, he cannot conceive it to 
be possible for God himself to 
give this power to any created 
being. God can give power to 
move, or new modify things that 
do exist. He hasactually given 
this power to angels, to men, 
and even to inferior creatures. 
But a power to move, or tonew 
modify things, that exist, is es- 
sentially different from creative 
power. God has given larger 
portions of this power to some 
men than others, Sampson 
was the strongest man in the 
world. God gave him power 


to carry away the gates ofa city, 


to kill a thousand men, and to 
overturn a spacious temple. 
But with all this kind of power, 
he could not create the smallest 
atom. Angels undoubtedly ex- 


cel men in strength as well as | 
But we have no) 


other things. 
reason to suppose that their 


should be sufficient to support 
and move the whole material 
system. 


atom, than the weakest man up- 
onearth. Tho’ Godcangive a 
certain kind of power to crea- 
tures ; yet he cannot give them 
a power to create, whichis prop- 
erly and exclusively divine pow- 
er. Hence we may justly con- 
clude, that God did not give 
Christ creative power. But we 
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know that he had power to cre- 
ate, because he did actually cre- 
ate all things in the universe, 
This is a demonstration, that he 
had original, underived, self- 
existent power, and was truly 
God. If we could once sup- 
pose, that God could communi- 
cate creative power to Christ, 
we might as easily suppose that 
he could make as many creators 
as creatures, or as many Gods 
as men. But this would be to 
suppose, that there is no essen- 
tial difference between acreature 
and acreator, which is in the 
highest degree absurd. Those, 
therefore, who believe, that 
Christ possessed creative power, 
and did create all things, before 
he came into the world, must 
believe, that he is truly a divine 
and self-existent person. 

4. Christ had divine knowl- 
edge, which belongs only toa 
self-existent being. There is 
an essential difference between 
divine knowledge and Auman 
knowledge, or angelic knowl- 
edge, or any derived knowledge. 
Divine knowledge, which is an 
essential attribute of the Deity, 


is universal, and comprizes all 
power approaches, in the least | 
degree, to creative power. We 
can conceive that God might | 
mike a creature, whose power | 


things fossible, as well as aciual, 
and ts not derived from any me- 
dium, but altogether intuitive. 
But human or angelic knowl- 
edge is derived and limited. It 


extends to things, which actual- 
But such a creature 
could no more produce a single 


ly exist, and no further. We 
know nothing out of ourselves, 
but what we have either seen, or 
been informed of. And angels 
are as ignorant of futurity as we 
are. So are ali created beings. 
But God knows all things, that 
have existed, and will exist, and 
might have existed. That is, 
he knows all possible things, and 


he knows them intuitively. This 
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is what is meant by his omnis- 
cience, which is an incommuni- 
cable attribute of his nature. 
He cannot, to speak with rever- 
ence, make an omniscient crea- 
ture. He cannot make a crea- 
ture capable of looking directly 
into his own heart, orinto the 
heart ot any of his fellow-crea- 
tures. Itis his divine prerogative, 
to look into his own heart and in- 
to the hearts of all his intelligent 
creatures, before their thoughts 
and feelings are expressed by 
any external actions. He says— 
“ Tthe Lord search the heart ; 
I try the reins.” This is prop- 
erly divine knowledge ; and this 
knowledge Christ possessed..— 
“ Now when he was in Jerusalem 
at the passover on the feast-day, 
many belicved on his name, 
when they saw the miracles 
which he did. But Jesus did 
not commit himself unto them, 
because he knew all men, and 
needed not that any should testi- 
fy of man: for he knew what 
was in man.” He knew the 
heart of Judas as well defore, as 
after he betrayed him. He 
knew what those thought, who 
were conversing with him, and 
often answered them more ac- 
cording to their thoughts, than 
according to their professions. 
He knew what his disciples had 
conversed about while walking 
in the way, though he was not 
visibly present with them. He 
knew how Peter would conduct, 
before he denied him. He knew 
how mankind would, in all fu- 
ture ages, treat his gospel and 
his followers, and has foretold 
all the principal events, which 
are to take place to the end of 
the workl. Such knowledge is 
high and beyond the attainment 
of men, or angels, or any created 
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beings. It is omniscience, which 
could not be communicated to 
Christ, and which therefore 
clearly proves, that he was truly 
a divine, independent, self-ex- 
istent person. 

5. Christ possessed divine 
wisdom as well as divine knowl- 
edge. These, indeed, are ne- 
cessarily connected. There 
cannot be perfect wisdom with- 
out perfect knowledge ; nor 
perfect knowledge without per- 
fect wisdom. Both these ex- 
isted in Christ to the highest 
degree. Of Christ the apostle 
says, “In whom are hid all 
the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge.” Wisdom consists 
in forming the best possible de- 
signs, and in devising the best 
possible means of accomplish- 
ing them. And none but a be- 
ing, who knows all things pos- 
sible, can form the best possible 
designs. For if there be any 
thing possible unknown, there 
may be a mistake in forming a 
design. And all imperfect de- 
signs of creatures are owing to 
their imperfect knowledge. But 
Christ possessed from eternity 
all the treasures of wisdom, and 
therefore was capable of devising 
the great, the complicated and 
glorious scheme of redemption. 
The council of peace was be- 
tween the Father and Son. All 
things were made dy the Son 
and for Him. He was person- 
ally concerned in devising, as 
well as executing the plan of 
redemption. His wisdom there- 
fore was underived and inde- 
pendent wisdom, which none 
but a divine, self-existent per- 
son could possess. 

6. Christ possessed omni- 
presence, which belongs solely 
to a self-existent being. Christ 
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declared his omnipresence in 
the plainest terms, when he 
said, “ No man hath ascended 
up to heaven, but he that came 
down from heaven, even the 
Son of man, whois in heaven.” 
If Christ could be in heaven 
and on earth at the same time, 
he must be omnipresent, or 
present in all places at once. 
He told his disciples, * Where 
two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I 
the in midst of them.” He told 
his apostles, in his last words 
to them, and through them he 
told all his ministers, “ Lo, I 
am with you alway even unto 
the end of the world.” And the 
apostle John represents him as 
continually walking in the midst 
of the golden candlesticks, and 
holding the stars in his right 
hand, which denotes his univer- 
sal presence with his churches 
and their ministers. It is, in- 
deed, beyond a doubt, that Christ 
is omnipresent and fills all places 
with his essential presence. But 
this is an essential attribute of a 
self-existent being, because om- 
nipresence could not be commu- 
Nicated to any derived, depend- 
ent, created nature. We can 
no more conceive that God 
could make Christ omnipresent, 
than he could make him self: 
existent and independent. But 
if Christ did® not derive his 
omnipresence from the Fa:her, 
then he must be in his own na- 
ture a divine and self-existent 
person. 

7. Christ isimmutable, which 
proves his self-existence. The 
apostle expressly declares in 
writing to the Hebrews—that 
Jesus Christ is the same yester- 
day to-day and for ever. Now 
we know that every created, or 





derived being must be mutable ; 
for he must depend on him, who 
gave him being to continue him 
in being, and in possession of ¢]]} 
that belongs to his being. God 
himself cannot give any crea- 
ture an independent and immu. 
table existence. He cannot 
make a being, whom he cannot 
change, or even destroy. If 
Christ be immutable, then he 
must be self-existent, independ- 
eut and absolutely divine. 

8. Christ is perfect in good- 
ness. ‘The apostle, speaking 
of the love of Christ, says— 
“ The love of Chiist passeth 
knowledge ;” that is, it exceeds 
the comprehension of all crea- 
ted beings. Love is the essence 
of all goodness. And incom- 
prehensible love is incompre- 
hensible goodness. And it is 
certain that Christ’s goodness 
must be equal to his knowledge, 
which is boundless. Thus it 
appears that Christ is a self-ex- 
istent and independent person. 
He is as really, essentially and 
independently God, as God the 
Father. He and his Father are 
one, in respect to self-existence, 
independence, and every divine 
perfection. Christ is no more 
dependent upon the Father for 
his existence, than the Father 
is dependent upon him for his 
existence. He is in the Father 
and the Father in him. 

Though the self-existence of 
the Lord Jesus Christ appears 
to be very evident from the pre- 
ceding observations, yet objec- 
tions are sometimes offered 
against this leading and essen- 
tial doctrine of divine revela- 
tion. Two or three of these 
objections it may be proper brief- 
ly to notice. [tis sometimes 
objected that the Lord Jesus 
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Christ often acknowledges the 
superiority of the Father. He 
said his Father was greater than 
he. He said that his Father 
sent him into the world ; that 
his Father gave him commands; 
and that he obeyed his Father in 
the whole course of his cen- 
duct. Now all this was consis- 
tent with his self-existence, be- 
cause he was united in his me- 
diatorial character with the man 
Christ Jesus. 

It is sometimes objected that 
Christ called God his Father, 
and himself the Son of God ; 
and that this implies that he 
was not equal with God, but de- 
rived his existence from his 
Father. Notwithstanding all 
the difficulty, which has existed 
on this subject, the truth is ea- 
sily perceived from a little at- 
tention to one passage in the 
bible. When Mary enquired 
of the angel, who was sent to 
inform her respecting the birth 
of the Saviour, “ The angel 
answered and said unto her, 
The Holy Ghost shall come 
upon thee, and the power of the 
Highest shall over shadow thee ; 
therefore also that holy thing, 
which shall be born of thee, shall 
be called the Son of God.” God 
was the Father of Christ, and he 
is called the Son of God in re- 
spect to his human nature. The 
above declaration of the angel 
is sufficient to afford conviction 
and satisfaction on this subject 
to every doubting and perplex- 
ed enquirer after the truth. 

It is also objected that all 
Christ’s extraordinary powers 
were derived trom God, which 
supposes his inferiority. It is 
granted, that if his extraordina- 
Ty powers were derived, he 
must have been inferior to the 

Vou. V. NO. 8. 
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Father. But we have shewn 
that they could not be derived, 
because God could not commu- 
hicate them. There appears 
then to be no force in the com- 
mon objections that are made 
against the self-existence of Je- 
sus Christ. The doctrine of 
his superior divinity is essential 
to the system of divine truth, 
and is the brightest excellence 
of the glorious gospel. 


tS 
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Xxili. 36, 


Verily, I say unto you, All these 
things shall come upon this gen- 
eration. 


E have as much evidence 

of the rectitude, as we 
have of the existence of God. 
If God exists, he must be ab- 
solutely perfect. If he speak, 
he must speak according to 
truth. If he act, he must act 
according to rectitude. But 
yet we find many difficult 
things both in the word and 
providence of God. Some 
parts of the divine conduct 
are dark and mysterious. And 
some parts of divine inspira- 
tion are obscure and hard to be 
understood. But the word of 
God serves to explain itself. 
For the same truths are assert- 
ed and the same facts are rela- 
ted in different places of scrip- 
ture in different expressions ; 
and therefore by comparing 
these different places and ex- 
presssion together, we may gen- 
erally ascertain their true mean- 
ing. This being the case, we 
have great encouragement to 
examine the Bible with dili- 
gence and impartiality ; and 
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298 A Dissertation on 
endeavor to explain and under- 
stand the more dark and ob- 
scure passages of scripture. Of 
this sort is the passage, which 
we propose io consider in the 
present dissertation. It is so 
connected with the preceding 
words, as to become greatly in- 
volved in darkness and obscuri- 
ty. The connection is this— 
“ Wherefore, behold, I send 
unto you prophets, and wise 
men, and scribes, and some of 
them ye shall kill and crucify ; 
and some of them shall ye 
scourge in your synagogues 
and persecute from city to city ; 
that upon you may come all the 
righteous blood shed upon the 
earth from the blood of right- 
eous Abel, unto the blood of 
Zacharias, son of Buarachias, 
whom ye slew between the 
tempic and the altar. Verily, 
I say unto you, 4 these things 
shall come upon this genera- 
tion.” Luke expresses the 
same thing in terms still stron- 
ger. “ That the blood of all the 
prophets, which was shed from 
the foundation of the world 
may be required of this gen- 
eration ; from the blood of 
Abel unto the blood of Zachari- 
as, Who perished between the 
altar and the temple : verily, I 
suy unto you, It shall be requi- 
red of this generation.” 

The question is—How could 
the blood, that is the punish- 
ment due to all preceding ¢gen- 
erations be required of this ? 
Tf ‘this generation had sinned. 
they deserved to be punished. 
If this generation had sinned as 
much und no more than any 
former generation, they deser- 
ved to be punished as much 
and no more than any former 
generation. If this generation 
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had sinned as much as all for- 
mer generations put together, 
and no more ; then they deser- 
ved to be punished as much as 
all former generations put to- 
gether, and no more. This is 
plain and intelligible. And had 
this only been asserted in the 
text, the passage would have 
been plain and easy to under- 
stand. 

But how this generation 
should deserve to be punished 
for the sins of any former gen- 
eration is hard to conceive.— 
And if they did not deserve to 
be punished for the sins of any 
former generations ; it is hard 
to teil why the punishment, 
due to former generations, 
should be required of them, or 
even suffered to come upon 
them. The text, however, 
seems to imply, that this gen- 
eration should be actually pun- 
ished for the sins of former 
generations ; or at least, that 
the natural evils, which former 
generations had deserved,should 
eventually come upon this. By 
this time, perhaps, every one 
sees that there 1s a difficulty 
in the passage before us. To 
clear up this difficulty is the 
object of the present disserta- 
tion. And in order to come to 
a clear and full solution of the 
point before us, I shall proceed 
siowly, step by step, end lay 
down a number of plain and 
undeniable propositions. 

1. It is not right that God 
should punish one generation 
for the sins of another. This is 
next to self-evident. But if it 
need any illustration, it may 
be easily given. We are cer- 
tain, that it is not right, that a 
present generation should be 
punished for the sins ofa future- 
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What possible guiit can a pres- 
ent generation derive from the 
sins of a future ? Supposing 
God now knows all the sins, 
which the generations after this 
shall commit. And supposing 
he knows now,.that their sins 
will be enormously great, and 
surpass the sins of all former 
generations. Can the clear 
knowledge of the aggravated 
guilt of the next generation jus- 
tify God, in punishing us for 
their sins? How can their guilt 
become ours? And how can we 
deserve to be punished for what 
we never did, and never knew 
any thing about ? 

Let us now reverse the 
case. How can we deserve to 
be punished for the sins of the 
next generation before us any 
more than fur the next genera- 
tion after us ? Though we have 
committed as many and as great 
sins, and indeed the same in 
kind, as the generation before 
us; yet their sins are not our 
sins, any more than our sins are 
their sins. And of consequence, 
Wwe no more deserve to be pun- 
ished for their sins, than they 
deserved to be punished for ours. 
It is true, we may approve of 
the sins of the generation be- 
fore us, of which we have heard, 
though we cannot approve of 
the sins of the generation after 
us, of which we have not heard ; 
yet our approbation of the sins 
of the generation before us is 
our sin, and not theirs. Hence 
it is evident, that it cannot be 
right, for God to punish one 
generation for the sins of anoth- 
er, unless sins can be transferred 
from one generation to another. 
But this cannot be done, with- 
out changing one generation in- 
to another. 
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2. It would have been right 
for God to have punished all 
generations for their own sins. 
Sin deserves to be punished. 
And as all generations from 
Adam ‘to Christ had sinned ; so 
it would have been right, if 
God had punished all genera- 
tions from Adam to Christ for 
their own sins. God, as Crea- 
tor and moral governor of the 
world, has always had a right 
to punish every generation from 
age to age, for their own sins. 
And of this no generation could 
have had the least ground to 
complain. 

3. It would have been right, 
if God had passed by the sins of 
all generations. ‘Though God 
may punish the sins of men ac- 
cording to their desert in this 
world, yet he is not obliged in 
justice to do it. This world is 
chiefly designed asa state of 
probation, and not as a state of 
rewards and punishments, God 
has appointed a future day, in 
which to judge, and a future 
state, in which to reward and 
punish mankind. And he is 
not obliged to judge any thing 
before that day, nor to punish 
any person before that state. 
Accordingly we find that God 
has not, in fact, punished eith- 
er persons or generations, ac- 
cording to their deserts, in this 
world. Some very wicked men 
have lived and died in outward 
peace and prosperity. And 
some very corrupt generations 
have come upon, and gone off 
from the stage of life, with 
impunity. Hence Solomon was 
led “to consider and declare 
this, that the righteous and the 
wise and their works are in the 
hand of God; no man knoweth 
either love or hatred by all that 
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is before them. All things 
come alike to all: there is one 
event to the righteous and the 
wicked; to the good and the 
clean and to the unclean ; to 
him that sacrificeth and to bim 
that sacrificeth not: asis the 
good, so isthe sinner ; and he 
that sweareth as he that feareth 
an oath.” God sometimes pas- 
ses by greater and punishes 
smaller sinners in this life. So 
that we cannot distinguish great 
sinners from small, either by 
their punishment or impunity. 
This our Lord assures us in the 
reply he made to * some, who 
told him of the Galileans, whose 
blood Pilate had mingled with 
their sacrifices—Suppose ye 
that these Galileans were sin- 
ners above all the Galileans, be- 
cause they suffered such things ? 
I tell you, nay : but except ye 
repent, ye shall all likewise per- 
ish. Or those eighteen upon 
whom the tower of Siloam fell, 
and slew them, think ye that 
they were sinners above all men 
that dwelt in Jerusalem? I tell 
you, nay: but, except ye re- 
pent, ye shall all likewise per- 
ish.” Scripture, and reason, 
and universal observation unite 
to prove, that God might have 
passed by the sins of all gene- 
rations. He has never been 
bound in justice to punish men, 
in this world, according to their 
deserts. He might have let all 
generations from Adam to 
Christ pass with impunity. And 
he might have let that and all 
generations since, pass with im- 
punity. He has a right to wait, 
till the day of Judgment, be- 
fore he punishes any person, or 
people on earth. 

4. It is right, that God should 
punish one generation and not 
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another. If he hasa right to 
punish all generations, or to 


spare all generations ; then he 
has a right to spare one genera- 
tion and punish another. And 
this we know he has often done. 
He has always acted as an abso- 
lute sovereign in sparing and 
punishing particular genera- 
tions. There had been several 
generations of mankind before 
the flood. But God destroyed 
only the last, and spared the 
rest. Every generation from 
Adam to Noah were wicked, 
and deserved to be destroyed ; 
but yet God waited till the last 
generation, before he involved 
them in a general destruction. 
The last generation deserved 
ruin, when God directed Noah 
to build the ark ; but yet God 
waited 120 years before he pour- 
ed out the vials of his wrath 
upon them. The Egyptians 
for several generations were one 
of the most corrupt nations 
in the world; but yet God de- 
layed to punish them until the 
days of Moses. Several gene- 
rations of the Amorites were 
gone off the stage, in the space 
of four hundred years ; but yet 
they were not ripe for ruin, un- 
til that long period. That gen- 
eration of Israel, which came 
out of Egypt, deserved to be 
destroyed with the Egyptians ; 
but yet God waited forty years, 
before he destroyed them. The 
ten tribes of Israel deserved to 
be destroyed, when they revol- 
ted from God and turned unto 
idols ; but yet God waited ages, 
before he sifted them through 
the earth, as corn is sifted ina 
sieve. Judah had merited ruin 
at the same time ; but yet God 
spared them, and only aifter- 
wards carried them into capti- 
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vity, instead of a final disper- 
sion and ruin. Thus God has 
a right to punish one genera- 
tion and not another. 

5. When God does spare one 
generation and punish another. 
he has some good reason both 
for sparing and for punishing. 
Though God might, in justice, 
punish every generation, and 
though in goodness, he might 
spare every generation ; yet in 
wisdom he must spare some 
generations and punish others. 
God spares or punishes in this 
world, in order to answer the 
designs which he has to answer 
in this world. Sometimes these 
ends will be best answered by 
sparing ; and sometimes by 
punishing. It was necessary 
Judah should be spared till Shi. 
loh come. And it was neces- 
sary that the ten tribes should 
be cut off before. It is neces- 
sary that God should make the 
inhabitants of the earth know 
that he is the Lorn. And this 
he can do effectually by punish- 
ing them. For we are told, 
“ The Lord is known by the 
judgments which he executeth.” 
And he says himself, that he 
punished Pharaoh and his king- 
dom, that his name might be 
declared throughout all the 
earth. It is necessary that 
God should display his good- 
Ness, mercy and forbearance, as 
well as his justice and sovereign- 
ty. And hence his designs can 
be answered by sparing the in- 
habitants of the earth, and de- 
laying deserved punishments. 
Whether God spares or pun- 
ishes, therefore, he always has 
some good reason for his con- 
duct. If he spares, he spares 
to answer some valuable pur- 
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punishes, he punishes to an- 
swer some valuable purpose in 
this world. All his providen- 
tial dealings have respect to the 
designs, which he is carrying 
into effect in this world. And 
he never punishes any genera- 
tion, only when there are good 
reasons for it, in order to bring 
about some good design of his 
providence. 

6. The sins of one genera- 
tion may be a good reason, why 
God should punish the sins of 
another. We have just obser- 
ved that God does not punish 
any generation merely because 
they deserve it ; but because it 
has become necessary to punish 
them, in order to answer some 
valuable, providential design. 
After God has exercised his pa- 
tience and forbearance, fr sev- 
eral generations, it often be- 
comes necessary to make his 
wrath and power known in 
punishing, in order to check 
and restrain the wickedness of 
the world. Thus it was before 
the flood. God spared the sins 
of one generation after another, 
till the earth was filled with vio- 
lence. Hence the long course 
of wickedness, in which for- 
mer generations had lived, ren- 
dered it necessary, that the gen- 
eration of Noah should be pun- 
ished, even though that were 
no more corrupt than some of 
those, who had gone before 
them. Every generation from 
Adam was corrupt, and deser- 
ved to be destoyed ; but yet the 
world had not filled up the 
measure of their iniquities, till 
the days of Noah. So that it 
was not time to destroy the 
world till then. All the sins of 
all the generations before form- 





pose in this world. And if he 
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punish that generation of Noah, 
rather than any other. So the 
Amorites had been preparing 
themselves for destruction four 
hundred years before it came. 
All the sins of all the genera- 
tions before the last, served to 
fill up that measure of sin, which 
was the reason of God’s cutting 
them off. Had all the prece- 
ding generations been virtuous, 
and had that generation in the 
time of Moses been as corrupt 
as they then were, yet they 
would not have been ripe for 
ruin. The sins of preceding 
generations always come into 
‘the account and form a reason 
for God’s destroying a certain 
particular generation. God told 


the Jews that this was a rule of 


his providence, in the second 
commandment. In this com- 
mandment he says—*I, the 
Lord thy God, am a jealous 
God, visiting the iniquity of the 
Jathers upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generation 
of them that hate me; and 
shewing mercy unto thousands 
of them that love and keep my 
commandments.” Here God 
assures his people that the sins 
of foregoing generations would 
be a reason for his punishing 
the sins of succeeding genera- 
tions. God also required his 
people, when visited with na- 
tional calamities, to: confess 
their own sins, and the sins of 
their fathers as the procuring 
cause of his desolating judg- 
ments. He threatened them in 
this form in the 26th of Levit- 
icus— If ye will not hearken 
unto me, and will not do all 
these commandments, ye shall 
perish among the heathen, and 
the land of your enemies shall 
eat youup. And they, that are 
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left of you, shall pine away in 
their iniquity in your enemies’ 
land ; and alsoin the inquities of 
their fathers shall they pine 
away with them.” But yet 
God immediately promises— 
“ If they confess their iniquity, 
and the iniquity of their fachers, 
he will remember and save 
them.”  Agreeably with this 
we find God mentions the sins 
of those, who had gone before, 
as a reason for punishing the 
sins of those who come af- 
ter. He mentions the sins of 
Jereboam and his generation, as 
a reason for punishing succeed- 
ing generations of Israel, He 
mentions the sins of Manasseh 
asa reason for sending Judah 
into captivity. ** Surely at the 
commandment of the Lord 
came this upon Judah, to re- 
move them out of his sight, for 
the sins of Manasseh, accor- 
ding to all that he did; and 
also for the innocent blood that 
he shed: for he filled Jerusa- 
salem with innocent blood ; 
which the Lord would not par- 
don.” And agreeably to this 
rule of Divine Providence, good 
men under the Old ‘Testament, 
when they confessed public and 
national sins, confessed the sins 
of their fathers of former gen- 
erations. Nehemiah did. He 
said to God, * Howbeit, thou 
art just in all thatis brought 
upon us; for thou hast done 
right, but we have done wicked- 
ly : neither have our kings, our 
princes, our priests, nor ourfa- 
thers kept thy law, nor heark- 
ened unto thy commandments 
and thy testimonies, wherewith 
thou didst testify against them.” 
Daniel did the same; for he 
says in his address to God; 
* QO Lord, to us belongeth con- 
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fusion of face, to our kings, to 
our princes, and to our fathers, 
because we have sinned.” These 
good men viewed the sins of 
many reigns and generations, as 
having influence upon God, in 
punishing succeeding genera- 
tions for their sins. And it is 
abundantly evident from the 
whole course of Divine Provi- 
dence from the beginning of 
the world to Christ’s day, that 
God considered the sins of 
foregoing generations, as a good 
reason for punishing following 
generations for their own sins. 
This was such a_ reason, as 
without it, he would not have 
punished those particular gen- 
erations, Which he did actually 
punish. I now add, 

7. That thisis Chiist’s mean- 
ing, in the text we have under 
consideration ; “ Verily, I say 
unto you, all these things shall 
come upon this generation :” 
Or, “ All these things shall be 
required of this generation.”— 
Thisgeneration might have pas- 
sed with impunity, had not the 
sins of preceding generations 
made it necessary, at length, to 
pour out the full vials of wrath 
upon this generation, which had 
filled up the measure of their fa- 
thers ; and carried sin to such 
aheight, that it was time for 
God to check and restrain it, by 
bearing awful testimony against 
it, by his wasting judgments.— 
And God’s passing by, in a meas- 
ure at least, the sins of so many 
renerations, as from Adam to 
Christ, was a reason why his 
judgments should be so severe, 
that there had not been the like 
from the beginning of the world 
to that time, and never should 
be the like afterwards. And we 
find by profane history, that the 
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destruction of Jerusalem, by the 
Romans, was the most terrible 
that was ever brought upon that 

nation, and perhaps upon any 
other. That generation had fil- 
led up the measure of their ini- 

quities by crucifying the Lord 
of glory, and rejecting the mes- 

sages of salvation by the apos- 
tles, and embruing their hands 

in the blood of these messengers 
of the Lord of hosts. Their own 
sins, therefore, were very great 

and aggravated, considered sep- 
arately from all preceding gen- 
erations of mankind, so that on 
their own account, they deser- 
ved the severest tokens of God’s 
displeasure. But yet had not 
God delayed the due punish- 

ment of former generations, he 
might have sfared this. The 

reason, or at least, one princi- 

pal reason, why God did punish 
them was because of his having 
spared the sins of so many fore- 
coing sinful generations. And 
in this sense, the sins of all pre- 
ceding generations should be re- 
quired of this generation. So 
that, though they were punish- 
ed for their own sins, yet the 
sins of former generations were 
an occasion or reason of their 
being punished at all, and se 
severely. 


REMARKS: 

1. From what has been said, 
we learn that God’s conduct in 
punishing men does not contra- 
dict the precept he has given 
them with respect to punishing 
offenders. The precept is this, 
Deut. xxiv. 16. “ The fathers 
shall not be put to death for the 
children, neither shall the chil- 
dren be put to death for the fa- 
thers ; every man shall be put 
to death for his own sins.” Now, 
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if. what has been said be true, 
God did not contradict this pre- 
cept, when he opened the earth, 
and destroyed Korah, Dathan 
and Abiram with their wives,and 
their sons, and little children. 
The sins of some of these per- 
sons was the occasion, that led 
God to punish the others in such 
a manner and at such a time ; 
yet they were punished for their 
own sins. When God destroy- 
edthe old world, Sodom, the 
Amorites and the Jews after 
Christ’s day, they were not de- 
stroyed for the sins of former 
generations ; though the sins 
of former generations afforded 
good reasons, why God should 
punish those that were destroy- 
ed for their own offences. 

2. We have no more evidence 
that God punishesus for Adam’s 
sin, than the Jews had, that he 
punished them for their father’s 
sin. Of this they had no evidence 
from reason. Nor had they any 
evidence from scripture ; nor 
from Divine Providence. And 
we have no evidence from any 
of these sources that God pun- 
ishes us for the sin of Adam. 
Of this we have no evidence 
from reason, scripture nor prov- 
idence—Adam’s sin has been 
the reason of our becoming sin- 
ners. But this is no punish- 
ment, Adam’s sin may be a rea- 
son for our being punished for 
our own sins. Sochildren may 
be punished for their own sins 


on account of the sins of their | 


parents. But God never pun- 
ishes one person for another 
person’s offences. 

3. It is dangerous for one gen- 
€ration to approve and follow 
the sins of the generation. or 
generations, who have gone be- 
fore them and léft the world. 
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This was the sin of the Jews in 


Christ’s day. Hecharges them 
with proving that they were the 
children of their fathers of for- 
mer generasions, by approving 
and following their wickedness, 
And for this he threatens them 
in such an awful manner. God 
follows the same rule now, that 
he always has followed. He 
makes the sins of a former gen- 
eration a reason for punishing 
a preceding one. And he 
means to make it so in - future. 
Babylon is to be destroyed, be- 
cause the blood of the prophets, 
and of the saints, and of add that 
were slain upon the earth, shalk 
be found in her hands. If one 
generation will follow another in 
their wickedness, it will be ne- 
cessary for God to arise and 
show himself by his judgments, 
This he has done in his ccenduct 
towards the nations and families 
of mankind. Hence it is dan- 
gerous for us to follow the vices 
of those who have gone before 
us. 

4. Saints are the salt of the 
earth. ‘hey are thepreservers 
of a corrupt generation. They 
have always been so. Noah 
preserved our race. Abraham 
preserved his posterity. This 
God often declared. He had 
respect to Abraham his friend’ 
Job presrved his friends. Hez- 
ekiah left off judgments. Da- 
vid procured deliverance for his 
people. God speaks of Noah, 
Job and David as the strongest 
bulwarks of his people. For 
when he was about to punish 
them, he mentions those as the 
last restraints ; and yet these as 
not sufficient. 

Finally—The wicked are the 
troublers of the earth. They 





injure others besidesthemselves. 
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They have no right to say it 
does not concern others how 
they conduct. For others are 
deeply concerned. Wicked 
parents may bring judgments 
upon their children. Wicked 
rulers may bring judgments up- 
on their subjects. And wicked 
ministers may bring judgments 
upon their people—Wicked 
generations increase the meas- 
ure of their sins, until God ari- 
ses in vengeance to plead his 
own cause. It does therefore 
become all sinners to repent of 
their sins, for the sake of others 
as well as for their own sake. 








Religious Intelligence. 


Abstract of the Report of the Di- 
rectors of the London Mission- 
ary Society, May 9, 1811,— 
Taken from the Christian Ob- 
server. 


OTAHEITE. 

IN the Report of the last year 
the Directors informed the soci- 
ety that the greater part of the 
missionaries had thought it ne- 
cessary to retire from Otaheite, 
in consequence of a war which 
had broken out between Pomarre 
and a considerable party of his 
subjects ; that four of the single 
brethren had, however, continu- 
ed at Otaheite, and that all the 
rest had been conveyed to Hua- 
hein, a neighbouring island, 
where they were received and 
treated with kindness. 

This was in Nov. 1808.— | 
Those who remained with the 
king were soon obliged to re- 
move to Eimeo ; and on the de- 
feat of Pomarre, in an action 

Vou. V.NO. 8. 


London Missionary Society. 





with the insurgents, the houses 
of the missionaries were burnt, 
their g srdens and plantations de- 
molished, their cattle seized, 
and all the society’s property, 
which had not been removed by 
the missionaries, was carried a- 
way. 

The missionaries thus express 
their feelings on the occasion— 
“ We unanimously agreed, that 
the state of the island is such 
that there is no prospect of safe- 
ty or usefulness. Should even 
the disaffected chiefs prove our 
friends, we dread the thought 
of living under a government 
where nothing is to be expected 
but constant quarrels and con- 
fusion.” The consideration of 
these things, together with the 
little success, that had hitherto 
attended the labors of many 
years at Otaheite, fully deter- 
mined their minds as to remo- 
ving. 

The missionaries interested 
themselves greatly to promote 
an accommodation between Po- 
marre and the powerful chiefs 
who opposed him ; but there 
appears to have existed such a 
deeply rooted animosity between 
them that all attempts at concil- 
iation proved abortive. 

The reception which the mis- 
sionaries met with at Huaheine 
was of such a friendly nature, 
as to encourage them to resume 
their missionary labors. Messrs. 
Henry and Davies made a tour 
of the island, and preached at 
every convenient opportunity. 

After they had resided about 
four months af this island, three 
of the four missionarics that 
were at Eimeo arrrived. They 
reported that the state of affairs 
at Otaheite was as bad as ever; 
that Pomarre had been defeated 
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in several attempts to subdue 
the insurgents; that the whole 
island was in their possession, 
and that Pomarre, with Mr. 
Nott, the only remaining mis- 
sionary, had removed to Eimeo. 
The missionaries at the same 
time received a letter from Po- 
marre, requesting them to re- 
turn to Otaheite, when the war 
should be over. But there be- 
ing, io their opinion, no pros- 
pect of such an event, on a con- 
sideration of all the circumstan- 
ces which had occurred, it was 
agreed that the missionaries 
should embrace the first oppor- 
tunity of removing to Port Jack- 
son. 

In October, 1809, two ves- 
sels arrived-at Huaheine, and the 
missionaries having agreed for 
a passage to Port Jackson, they 
sailed from Huaheine, excep- 
ting Mr. Hayward and Mr. 
Nott, who resolved to remain 
for the present at that island. 

The voyare of the missiona- 
ries was tedious and dangerous 
At the Fejecislands Mr. War- 
ner deft them, and obtained a 
free passage to India, in an 
American vessel ; and the re- 
maining missionaries arrived at 
Sydney Cove, in new South 
Wales, on the 17th February, 
#810. 

The missionaries were kind- 
ly received at Port Jackson. 
Governor Macquarrie promised 
them the privilege of settlers. 
and recommended that some of 
them should undertake the in- 
struction of youth. Soon after 
this the Rev. Mr. Marsden ar- 
rived in the colony, from Eng- 
land, and renewed those active 
and benevolent exertions, on be- 
half of the missionaries and 
the society, to which he had 
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been accustomed. By his means 
the married brethren particular. 
ly, were agreeably accommoda- 
ted, and the single men were 
put into a way of supporting 
themselves in useful and re. 
spectable si:uations. 

The Directors indulge a hope, 
that the removal of the mission- 
aries to New South Wales, will 
be productive of much moral 
and religious benefit to that col- 
ony. especially as it respects the 
instruction of youth ; and that 
by their instrumentality, many 
of the rising generation may he 
trained up in the good ways of 
God. 

Notwithstanding the unsuc- 
cessful issue of the mission to 
Otaheite, the Directors donot 
consider their efforts as entirely 
lost. The seed of divine truth 
has been copiousiy sown, espe- 
cially among the younger part 
of the inhabitants; and other 
happy and honored instruments 
may hereofter reap a joyful har- 
vest. Of the progress in civili- 
zation, made by various individ- 
uals among the natives, the so- 
ciety bas had an opportunity of 
judging from the letter addres- 
sed to them by the chief at pre- 
sent deposed, and this ought not 
to be considered as a solitary 
instance. ‘The desire of knowl- 
edge which has been exeited, 
cannot lie dormant ; their thirst 
for improvement will naturally 
attach them to the persons of 
those who produced it, and will 
prepare the way either for their 
return, or for the arrival of oth- 
ers. 

Mr. Marsden is of opinion that 
the QOtaheitan mission may be 
renewed with a probability of 
ultimate success, if a vessel of 
150 or 200 tons were sent out 
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from England, with a suitable 
investment for Port Jackson and 
the islands of the South Sea ; 
and which, by trading among 
them, and procuring their pro- 
duce, would soon cover the 
whole expense of the equip- 
ment, and provide for the sup- 
port of the mission, while it 
would secure the means of in- 
tercourse with the missionaries. 
The greater part of the mis- 
sionaries now at Port Jackson 
have signified, by letters to the 
Directors, their readiness to re- 
sume the mission, if this plan 
can be adopted either by the so- 
ciety or by individuals, and a 
suitable opportunity should be 
presented by the restoration of 
tranquillity at Otaheite. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

The Directors report, that 
the work of God among the 
Hottentots, at the different mis- 
sionary stations, continues to be 
carried on, and to encrease in a 
very encourging manner. Dr. 
Vanderkemp states, that the 
public services of religion at 
Bethelsdorp are well attended, 
and that the power of Divine 
Grace has been displayed in sev- 
eral instances. The number of 
persons generally resident there, 
and considered as belonging to 
the institution, amounted to $79, 
including men, women,and chil- 
dren. The increase during the 
year 1809, was 269, of whom 
forty-two had been born at Beth- 
elsdorp during that period. 

The progress of civilization 
has been considerable. ‘The 
knitting-school is continued, and 
prospers beyond expectation. 
Several useful articles are pro- 
duced, which are acceptable to 
the military in the neighbor- 





hood, and by the profits of 
which, about thirty of the chil- 
dren have derived their daily 
subsistence. Matis and baskets 
are also made in considerable 
quantities, and readily sold at 
Fort Frederick and other parts 
of the country. The manufac- 
ture of salt has likewise met 
With much encouragement, and 
the salt is fetched from Beth- 
elsdorp by the farmers, or car- 
ried to different places around, 
where itis bartered for wheat 
and other necessaries. Soap- 
boiling, sawing, and wood-cut- 
ting for waggons, are also car- 
ried on with diligence, and be- 
come a source of support ; the 
people also obtain no small ad- 
vantage by their journeys to 
Cape Town with the farmers. 
The good effect of Christian 
instruction, in thus rendering 
the most indolent and idle of 
mankind industrious and useful 
members of civil society, and 
raising them so much above the 
abject state in which the mis- 
sionaries found them, is pecul- 
iarly pleasing, and affords much 
encouragement to proceed with 
vigor in attempts to evangelize 
even the most uncivilized of the 
human race. 

The favorable harvest of 1808, 
has operated as a powerful stim- 
ulus to the agricultural dili- 
gence. Some fountains have 
been discovered in the neigh- 
borhood, sufficient for domes- 
tic purposes. These circum- 
stances have tended to render 
Bethelsdorp more satisfactory 
as a stated settiement, 

The Directors mention the 
safe arrival of the missionaries 
Wimmer and Pacalt at Bethels- 
dorp,. where they were. most 
gladly received. Soon after 
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their arrival, an arrangement 
was made, with reference to the 
intended mission to Madagas- 
car. Messrs. Pacalt, Uibricht, 
and Verhoogd, determined to 
accompany Dr. Vanderkemp 
thither; while Messrs. Read, 
Wimmer, and Smit consented 
to remain at Bethelsdorp. 

The missionaries made some 
excursions into the interior of 
the colony. Dr. Verderkemp 
visited Stuurman’s Krall, &c. 
and preached many sermons to 
the people. Mr. Read took a 
journey into the country of the 
Caffres, accompanied by the na- 
tive preacher Cupido, and six 
others ; they were generally re- 
ceived in a very hospitable man- 
ner, and the Caffres expressed 
a strong desire for instruction. 

2. Among the WVamaquas, till 
Jately little known to Europeans, 
the two brethren Christian and 
Abraham Albrecht, have labor- 
ed with succees for several 
years. The latter was remov- 
ed by death in the month of Ju- 
ly, 1810. The society have 
Jost in him a faithful and useful 
laborer. His afflicted widow 
continues among the Namaquas, 
where she had been usefully em- 
ployed in the instruction of the 
natives in the arts of knitting 
and sewing. 

Mr. Christian Albrecht, fin- 
ding that a place called the 
Warm Bath was best situated to 
become his stated residence, de- 
termined to abide there, inten- 
ding, when the number of the 
missionaries should be encrea- 
sed, to make, from that centre, 
preaching excursions to the sur- 
rounding tribes. 

The brethren had the pleas- 
ure of baptizing nine of the 
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administering the ordinance of 
the Lord’s Supper to them, and 
to others who had been bapti- 
zed before. Thus a foundation 
has been laid in this remote wil- 
derness, of a Christian church. 
There is a prospect of being 
able greatly to extend the Na- 
maqua mission, if a sufficient 
number of laborers can be pro- 
cured. Achief, named Kagap, 
accompanied by his sons and 
others, expressed a wish that 
the missionaries would go with 
them to instruct their people ; 
they also assured them that a- 
nother nation, called Field-shoe. 
wearers, and another, residin 

at Karaghill wished to hear the 
gospel. 

Mr. Albrecht states, that up- 
wards of 1200 persons, inclu- 
ding men, women, and children, 
are under missionary instruc- 
tion, of whom about 300 reside 
at Warm Bath ; the rest live at 
the distance of from half a day 
to three days journey ; about 
200 attend the service every 
Lord’s day. 

The missionaries have made 
atrial to grow cotton, and they 
find it answers very well, pro- 
duces a fine sort ; and promises 
to be of great advantage to the 
settlement. 

The Directors are about to 
add six missionaries to those al- 
ready employedin Africa, which, 
they trust, will greatly strength- 
en and extend the work in that 
country. 

3. The station at Orange Riv- 
er appears still to prosper. The 
attendance of the people at the 
place of worship was regular, 
and so numerous, that although 
it will hold 360 persons, exclu- 
clusive of children, it was in- 
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tion, especially on the Lord’s 
day, when many were obliged 
to sit without. 

Mr. Janz, the missionary. 

had in a short time baptized nine 
adults and seventeen children. 
' The situation of Mr. Janz 
was rendered peculiarly trying, 
by the painful apprehension en- 
tertained, atone time, of a hostile 
attack from the Caffres in their 
neighborhood. In consequence 
of the imminent danger, Mr. 
Anderson, who wasat the Cape, 
presented a respectful memo- 
rial to the Governor of the col- 
ony, Lord Caledon, requesting 
protection and other privileges. 
His Lordship was pleased to re- 
turn a very favorable answer to 
the application, and furnished 
them with implements of hus- 
bandry and medicines. 

Mr. Anderson expresses a 
very strong desire to extend to 
the Briquas, a numerous people 
not very distant from the Great 
River, the blessings of the gos- 
pel. He begs that two mission- 
aries may be sent out for this 
purpose. ‘ Our station,” he 
says, * is more than 300 miles 
distant from the utmost bounds 
of the colony, (that is, from 
Zak River) and we are separated 
from all intercourse ; but the 
Briquas are only five days’ jour- 
ney from us. I intend on my 
return to begin learning the Bri- 
qua language.” 

The missionaries mention 
with much thankfulness a pre- 
sent of Dutch Bibles and Tes- 
taments from the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. They 
were truly welcome, and many 
more are still wanted. 

Upon the whole, the African 
missions appear to the Direc- 
ters to increase in their magni- 
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tude and importance. The sup- 
port and enlargement of these 
missions have become a source 
of very considerable expense ; 
but the Directors are persua- 
ded, that the generosity of Brit- 
ish Christians wil] enable them 
to increase the number of labor- 
ers, as far as prudence may 
warrant. 
ASIA. 

1. The Directors have not 
been culled to report a more 
painful event than the death of 
Mr. Des Granges, at Vizogapfa- 
tam. After a residence of five 
years in India, he had, with 
much labor, acquired the lan- 
guage of the country, in which 
he had begun to preach, and 
into which he bad translated 
the Gospels of Matthew, Mark 
and Luke. To comply with 
the request of the remaining 
missionary, Mr. Gordon, and 
to strengthen this promising 
station at Viz gapatam, the di- 
rectors have sent to India, 
Messrs. Spratt, May, and 
Thompson. 

2. Bellary is a new station, 
which is occupied by Mr. Hands, 
who was otiginally intended 
for Seringapatam, but by the 
advice of isiends in India, has 
settied at Bellary. Here he is 
blessed with the enjoyment: of 
good health ; and from the re- 
spectful treatment which he 
receives from the civil and 
military authorities there, he 
is favored with opportunities 
for the regular performance of 
divine service among the Euro- 
peans every Lord’s-day. He is 
diligently employed in learning 
the language of the country, 
which is spoken from the bor- 
ders of the Mahratta to the 
bottom of the Mysore. The 
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language approaches nearer to 
the Telinga than any other. 
The Brahmins are compara- 
tively few in that quarter, and 
seem to have less influence 
there than in many other places. 
Some of them have visited him 
in a very friendly manner.— 
There are a good many coun- 
try born, or half-cast peo- 
ple resident there, some of 
whom attend his ministry, and 
he has reason to hope that his 
labors have been blessed among 
them. Some gentlemen are 
very desirous of establishing a 
school for the instruction of 
the poor children. Mr. Hands 
earnestly requests that more 
missionaries may be sent out to 
his assistance, and with this re- 
quest it will be the happiness 
of the Directorsto be enabled 
to comply. 

3. During the last year, Mr. 
Loveless has continued to send 
from Madras accounts of his 
returning health. He is un- 
wearied in his exertions to pro- 
mote the cause of Christ in that 
important station, at the Orphan 
Asylum and in his new chapel 
in the Black Town, which is 
now finished, and supported by 
the liberality of his constant 
hearers. 

4. The entrance of Messrs. 
Pritchett and Brain, into the 
Burman empire, was scarcely 
announced, before intelligence 
was received of the death of 
Mr. Brain. They had been re- 
ceived at Rangoon with frater- 
nal affection by Messrs. Chater 
and Carey, the Baptist mission- 
aries, and lodged under the 
same roof. A great part of the 
city had been burnt down, but 
by the good providence of God, 
their habitation, which was at 
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a small distance, had been pre- 
served. “ The country,” says 
Mr. Pritchett, “ about Rangoon 
is very pleasant, abounding with 
woods and groves, but the whole 
is in a wild state. The only ef- 
fects to be perceived of human 
industry are the numberless 
praas or temples, and images of 
Gaudma, which meet the eye 
in every direction.” The laws 
of the country are described as 
very sanguinary. A man had 
been executed in a terrible 
manner only for using a gilt 
chattra (a kind of parasol, ) 
which is considered as a trea- 
sonable action in the common 
people. Two other men were 
executed with him for having 
accepted a bribe to screen him 
from punishment. 

Mr. Pritchett will, it is hoped, 
in due time, proceed to Ava, 
the capital of the country, 
where, by acquring the knowl- 
egde of the language, in the 
speediest and most advantage- 
ous manner, he will be better 
qualified to effect the great ob- 
ject of his mission by trans- 
lating the sacred Scriptures, 
and preaching the unsearchable 
riches of Christ to the perish- 
ing heathen. 

5. The last accounts from 
Mr. Ringleiaube were dated 
from OQodagherry in Travancore, 
where he is now gone to reside. 
Owing to a complication of dis- 
tressing evehts, in consequence 
of the war in Travancore, he 
had been detained a considera- 
ble time inactive. He, how- 
ever, continued to carry on di- 
vine service at Palamcotta in 
both languages, and to apply 
himself to the study of the 
Tamul. Peace having been at 
length restored, he had rest- 
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med his itinerant labors. He 
specifies six places as his prin- 
pal stations, where he is assist- 
ed by native catechists. His 
journal contains an account of 
his having baptized between 
two and three hundred, and that 
there were many more candida- 
tes for baptism. At some ofthese 
stations he had built and opened 
places of worship, and in oth- 
ers ground and timber had 
been purchased for the pur- 
pose 

At Auticada, he writes, that 
on the 7th of October, after 
preaching to a considerable 
number under a mango tree, 
he baptized an old man from 
Covivilly of ninety-seven years 
of age, whom he called the 
Patriarch Jacob, who, leaning on 
two of his sons, shed tears of 
joy for their conversion as well 
as his own, as they were bapti- 
zed at the same time with him- 
self. But a more interesting 
figure, if possible, in this groupe, 
was a schoolmaster crippled in 
both legs by a fall from a tree, 
who had been brought ten miles 
upon men’s shoulders to hear 
the word. ‘* Since,’ said he, ‘I 
lost the use of my legs, I have 
nothing but heaven in view.’ 
After preaching on the latter 
part of the second chapter of 
the first Epistle of Peter, adds 
our brother, “ I took occasion 
to exhort the people to be obe- 
dient to their masters, and par- 
ticularly to the magistrates, and 
to waive all views of temporal 
advantage by professing Chris- 
tianity, and not to imagine they 
would be exempt from the cross, 
or discharged from the obliga- 
tion of their relative duties.” 

6. In the last annual Report, 
the Directors noticed the lively 
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interest which the deplorable 
condition of the native Cinga- 
lese had excited in the breasts 
of some benevolent persons fil- 
ling situations of great respec- 
tability in the island. By the 
arrival in this country of the 
Hon. Sir Alexander Johnston, 
chief justice of Ceylon, they 
have been favored with an op- 
portunity of conferring with 
him on this important subject. 
Impressed with a generous con- 
cern for the amelioration of the 
condition of the natives, Sir 
Alexander Johnston was earnest- 
ly desirous of obtaining Chris- 
tian teachers to superintend the 
schools which had formerly 
been established, and was of 
opinion that if our missionaries 
were directed to leave the coast 
towns, which are inhabited 
chiefly by L-uropeans, and to re- 
side more in the interior among 
the natives, the fostering hand 
of government would not be 
withheld, but would, in all pro- 
bability, co-operate in forward- 
ing the benevolent views of the 
society for the instruction of 
those whom Providence has 
placed under their care. As 
this gentleman was on the eve 
of returning to Ceylon, the Di- 
rectors have written to their 
three missionaries, Messrs. 
Palm, Erhardt, and Read to 
this effect, that they should em- 
brace the opportunity which 
now offers of prosecuting the 
work of their mission, by going 
to such parts of the interior as 
the Governor and Council may 
be pleased to appoint; se that 
by a residence among the peo- 
ple, they may be able more 
speedily to acquire the language, 
that by the instruction, particu- 
larly of the children, in the pure 
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principles of the doctrine of 
Christ, a foundation might be 
Jaid for raising Christian church- 
es among the native Cingalese. 
7. By the journal of Mr. 
Morrison, the missionary to 
China, it appears that he con- 
linues to apply himself with 
assiduity and success at Canton, 
and occasionally at Macao, to 
the study of the language of 
‘China. From the grammar 
and dictionary which he has 
with immense labor composed, 
the most valuable assistance 
will be derived by any mission- 
aries who may hereafter be sent 
to that empire, as well as by 
others of our countrymen, who 
may be induced to study the 
language. By Mr. Morrison’s 
superior facility in writing the 
character, and conversing with 
the natives, he has already been 
enabled to render important 
services tothe public, of which 
a suitable sense appears to be 
entertained; and which are 
likely to be advantageous to- 
wards the support of this ex- 
pensive mission. 


WEST INDIES, &c. 
Evangelized as a portion of 
-America is, multitudes of its 
‘inhabitants remain in the gros- 
sest darkness. Endeavors to 
enlighten the Indians in North 
-America, appear to be the ap- 
propriate province of our An- 
glo-American brethren, who in 
the United States, have associa- 
ted themselves in missionary 
societies for that purpose. It 
is to the poor Africans in a 
state of slavery, that this so- 
ciety has for several years past 
_., directed their principal atten- 
Aion, and, blessed be God, not 
without success. 
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1. Since the death of Mr. 
Post, who had been the honor- 
ed instrument of introducing 
the gospel into Demarara, sey- 
eral other valuable friends have 
been raised up to promote the 
same good work. It appears 
that the white inhabitants are, 
in general, favorable to the ob- 
ject of the mission, especially 
those residing on the eastern 
coast, who are best acquainted 
with it, having had an opportu- 
nity of hearing for themselves 
and whose negroes have also 
attended. Some of these are 
proprietors, and others respect. 
able managers. One gentle. 
man, of considerable influence, 
and of very respectable charac- 
ter, who has several estates 
under his care, is very triendly. 
There are others, who at 
first opposed the mission, but 
on seeing the good effects pro- 
duced by the Gospel in the 
conduct of their own slaves, or 
on those of the neighboring 
estates, have applied to Mr. 
Wray, desiring him to instruct 
their negroes, saying, that his 
ministry had proved a great 
blessing to the people, and to 
all concerned ; and that they 
would soon have no need of 
drivers, for the slaves would be 
obedient without them. 

Mr. Wray continues his la- 
bors * in season and out of sea- 
son,” even beyond his strength. 
The intervals of three public 
services on the Lord’s-day, have 
often been filled up with the 
necessary and laborious work 
of catechizing, and evenings of 
other days are employed in sim- 
ilar services. On this subject 
he says, “I feel at present very 
weak and unwell ; catechizing 
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very laborious ; it requires pa- 
tience, strength, and a great 
deal of time to teach five or six 
hundred persons : but I hope 
God will strengthen me to per- 
severe in the work.” And he 
mentions it as his decided opin- 
ion, that catechizing is the prin- 
cipal method that is likely to be 
useful to the m—without which, 
they cannot understand what is 
delivered in a sermon. 

Through the medium of a 
friend at Stebrook, who prom- 
ises to be a great blessing to 
the missionary cause at Dema- 
‘rara, he had been introduced to 
Mahaica, a village on the coast, 
twenty-five miles from town, in 
the vicinity of several estates, 
from which great numbers of 
people appear willing to attend 
the preaching. The gentlemen 
residing here, expressed a great 
desire to have a missionary to 
instruct them ; are very anx- 
ious to build a place of worship, 
and have already subscribed 
1000/. towards it. 

In one of his communications 
he remarks—“ Several of the 
negroes have learned to read, 
and from reading, as well as 
from memory, some of them 
are become good catechists, anda 
begin to assist me. Ope of 
them told me, that 11 ad 
come to him to be instructed ; 
and Iam sometimes astonished 
to find how correctly they learn 
the catechism from one anoth- 
er. About 200 attend public 
worship regularly, several of 
whom, having learned the tunes, 
can conduct the singing with- 
out the assistance of white peo- 
ple ; and many begin to pray 
with great fluency, and it is 
remarkable, that they pray 


much in Scripture language.” 
Vou. V. NO. 8. _— 
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2. Mr. Adam still continues 
his missionary labors at Z'rini- 
dad, with increasing prospects 
of usefulness among the slaves. 
Some delay has taken place in 
the erection of the chapel at 
Port of Spain mentioned in the 
last Report : the subscriptions 
bowever have increased to 7 502. 
exclusive of 140/. voted by the 
Directors ; and a committee of 
gentlemen has been appointed 
to carry the design into effect. 
In the mean time, divine wor- 
ship is regularly carried on in 
a room hired for the purpose, 
where from 150 to 200 persons 
attend, some of whom are 
slaves. In the course of the 
year he has repeatedly visited 
several estates on the coast. A 
gentleman of considerable in- 
fluence appears particularly fa- 
vorable to the design of the 
mission ; he has invited him 
to his own estate to preach to 
his slaves, and appears to be 
anxious that they as well as 
others should enjoy the means 
of salvation : he has also ob- 
tained permission from the 
governor for Mr. Adam to act 
as he might think best for 
spreading the Gospel in the re- 
moter parts of the island. Sev- 
eral of the proprietors having 
expressed a wish to have their 
people instructed, he has access 
to eight estates, containing a- 
bout two thousand five hundred 
negroes. This encouraging 
prospect has induced him to 
request that another missionary 
may be sent to his assistance. 
As many of the slaves, it ap- 
pears, understand only French 
or Spanish, he has begun to 
apply himself to attain thes 
languages. 
ced a lecture once a fortnight to 
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children, which promises con- 
siderable usefulness, as seventy 
or eighty of them constantly 
attend. He has likewise begun 
the instruction of the negroes, 
for which purpose thcy meet 
twice a weck. * 

3. Mr. Eliot still continues 
to labor in Zobago, not only at 
Scarborough, the principal town, 
but in various parts of the Isl- 
and, among both the whites and | 
the negroes. In a letter lately 
received, he states, that appear- 
ances of success ave more favor- 
able than they were some time 
since. 


NORTH AMERICA. 

Mr. Pidgeon spent the great- 
est part of the last year at 
Prince Edward Island, where, 
it appears, his labors have been 
acceptable. He speaks of this 
situation as being well calcula- 
ted for missionary exertions. 
‘The people are numerous, and 
glad to hear. 

An application has been made 
to the Directors by a number of 
persons, chiefly British, who 
settled about the year 1784, in 
the district of Johnstown, in 
Upper Canada, near Lake On- 
tario, and whose principal resi- 
dence bears the name of Eliza- 
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beth Town; they have been 
enabled to surmount the diffi- 
culties which settlers in a wil- 
derness generally encounter, 
but continue destitute of any 
~~ oe 
* Since the above Report was 
made, the missions both in Dema- 
rara and Trinidad have been sus- 
pended by the persecuting edicts of 
the governors of these places. ‘The 
Government at home, however, 
eve much to their credit, inter- 
ered, and the missionaries are once 
more at, liberty to proceed with 
their valuable labors; 
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stated religious ordinances. 
They have made an application 
for assistance to this society, 
The Directors have accordingly 
selected a missionary, who is 


about to sail for Canada. 


THE JEWS. 

The second part of the Es. 
says addressed to the Jews, 
writtcn at the request of the 
Directors, by the Rev. Creville 
wing, has been. published, 
copies of which have been dis- 
tributed ; and the Society ea. 
Joys the satisfaction of having 
produced, in that work, an ad- 
mirable mean of introducing 
the Jewish people to a ciear 
and compendious acquaintance 
with the Christian dispensation, 
whenever their attention shall 
be seriously awakened to that 
momentous subject. 


i ee? os 
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The following is an Address of 
the Genesee Missionary Socic- 
ty.—This Society ts incorpera- 
icd by the Siate of New-York. 


THAT it is the duty of those 
whogre favored with the gos- 
pel diffuse its light among 
the destitute, is now generally 
acknowledged. And the great 
body of Christizns throughout 
the world are engaged in this 
benevolent work. But in this 
part of our country little has 
yet been done, less probably 
than in any other part of equal 
extent and ability. Considera- 
ble exertions have indeed been 
made by the people in many 
places to support the institu- 
tions of the gospel in their own 
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congregations. But the desti- 
tute settlements about us, we 
have in a great measure neglec- 
ted. For this neglect we can- 


not, it-is apprehended, general-. 


ly plead as a sufficient excuse, 
our want of ability. There is 
an ability, at least in many of 
our religious societies, to do 
something for the support of 
missionary ‘institutions. The 
truth of this assertion is proved, 
by what has been done in sever- 
al societies, which are far from 
being the most able. A consid- 
erable number of our religious 
societies are, it is believed, able 
to do at least as much asa great 
proportion of those in the ol- 
der settlements, who, by their 
liberal contributions, have aided 
in propagating the gospel in 
this part of the country, and in 
Jaying the foundation for those 
religious privileges which we 
now enjoy. 

To what cause then shall we 
attribute ourneglect? Isitafear 
that, by making exertions to 
supply those who are destitute, 
our ability to support the insti- 
tutions of the gospel among 
ourselves will be diminished ? 
Facts, as well as the declara- 
tions of the word of God, for- 
bid us to indulge such a fear. 
It has probably never yet been 
known that any people have 
lost their ability to support the 
gospel among themselves, by 
contributing to diffuse its light 
among others. This ability is 
from the Lord ; and he will not 
deprive us of it on account of 
our endeavoring, in this work 
of Christian charity, to honor 
him with our substance. 

Besides those who belong to 
religious societies where the 
gospel is established, there are 
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benevolent persons in most of 
the destitute new settlements, 
who would consider it a privi- 


Jege to contribute to its support ; 


but have no opportunity of doing 
it with a-prospect of success in 
the places where they reside. 
Such persons may, by contribu- 
ting to the support of missions 
in this part of the country, aid, 
in having the preaching of the 
gospel brought to their own 
neighborhood. 

While Christians in the mar- 
itime and more wealthy parts of 
our country are contributing 
liberally for the diffusion of gos- 
pel light among the heathen, 
the part assigned to us at present 
appears to be, the propagation 
of the gospel in the new settle- 
ments in our own region. This 
work, it is apprehended, belongs 
to us rather than to those who 
live more remote. The wants 
of the new settlements in our 
own neighborhood are better 
known to us than to them ; and 
we possess, in some respects, 
better advantages to afford re- 
licf. For this purpose it is not 
necessary that the time of mis- 
sionaries should be lost and ex- 
pense incurred by their travel- 
ling several hundred miles be- 
fore they can arrive at the field 
of labor. The field is before 
us, and missionaries may enter 
immediately upon it. Thusa 
missionary society in this part 
of the country can, it is believ- 
ed, empoly their means more 
economically, and in some re- 
spects, to better advantage, than 
sociciics more remote, 

“It is besides unreasonable for 
us to expect that missions in 
this part of the country should 
continue to be, as they have 
been heretofore, supported 
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mostly by societies at a distance. 
They have already sufficient 
scope for their beneficence, in 
supporting missions in other 
new settlement, and among the 
heathen. Andthe way in which 
we can assist them most effec- 
tually in this good work, is by 
exerting ourselves to support 
Missions inour new settlements; 
that those societies, being freed 
from the expense attending 
these, may be able to apply a 
greater proportion, of their 
contributions to the support of 
foreign missions. 

To many of the new settle- 
ments in this part of the coun- 
try charitable assistance is ab- 
solutely necessary. Without 
this, they cannot enjoy the priv- 
ileges of public worship, and 
the preaching of the gospel. 
Most of them are unhappily 
formed without any arrange- 
ments and preparations for the 
enjoyment of religious privile- 
ges: and, in too many of this 
description, there is a want both 
of disposition and ability to sup- 
port the gospel. This want of 
disposition will probably contin- 
ue and increase as long as they 
continue in their present desti- 
tute state. 

It is also proper to observe, 
that many of the inhabitants of 
the settlements lately made and 
now making, especially the ri- 
sing generation, have been 
brought up in new settlements 
destitute of the gospel. Such 
have commonly less attachment 
to religious institutions than 
those who have been in the ha- 
bit of attending them. Persons 
of this description have already 
made considerable progress to- 
wards heathenism ; and, unless 
means are used to check this 
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progress, we have reason to 
fear that it will continue till the 
gospel is entirely forgotten. 
For, the darkness of heathen- 
ism or false religion always ad- 
vances as the light of the gos- 
pel recedes. The new settle- 
ments can be preserved from 
heathen darkness in no other 
way than by the preaching of 
the gospel. And we have no 
reason to expect that the gos- 
pel will be generally preached 
among them unless it be by the 
exertions of missionary socie- 
lies. 

We have much encourage- 
ment to make these exertions. 
Thus the gospel will come to 
them in a manner peculiarly in- 
viting. Itis a well known fact, 
that missionaries are commonly 
received with gratitude and 
their preaching attended, by 
most who are able to attend. 
Experience fully proves, that 
the way of propagating the 
gospel by missionaries is pecu- 
liarly adapted to the condition 
of the new settlements. The 
effect of missionary labors in 
such places is almost always an 
increased attention tothe gos- 
pel, and a growing disposition 
to have it established among 
themselves. Such labors have 
been, and still continue to be- 
attended with the blessing of 
heaven. It is an important 
fact, and one which ought gen- 
erally to be known that the es- 
tablishment of the gospel in a 
great proportion of those pla- 
ces inthis part of the country 
where it is established, has 
evidently been effected by means 
of missionary exertions. 

Such exertions do not, (as 
has been insinuated by some 
who it is presumed are destt 
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tute of correct information,) in- 
duce those who are favored 
with them to neglect making 
exertions to support the institu- 
tions of the gospel among them- 
selves ; but their tendency is to 
increase both the disposition 
and ability to support such in- 
stitutions. 

While the new settlements a- 
round us so much need our 
help, and there are such en- 
couraging prospects of  suc- 
cess, are we doing weil to neg- 
Ject them ? Isit not time for us 
to commence this charitable 
work ? Have we not already neg- 
lected it too long ? Is it not too 
evident that our alms have not 
yet come up with our prayers as 
a memorial before God ? Have 
we not reason to fear that we 
withhold more than is meet, 
and thus bring poverty on our- 
selves and on our churches? 


This part of our country has 
enjoyed remarkably the favors 


ofheaven. Through thesmiles 
of Providence, it has progres- 
sed rapidly in population and in 
wealth. At an early period, 
these settlements were favored 
with the labors of pious and 
faithful missionaries. And these 
labors were in many places, 
greatly blessed. Churches were 
planted : ministers of the gos- 
pelweresettled. Andthenum- 
berof churches and ministers 
is still increasing. The vine 
which was here planted has been 
favored with the watchful care 
and cultivation of the Almighty. 
It has grown : it is yet growing, 
and spreading abroad its branch- 
¢s. Butit has not yet, except 
in a few instances, brought 
forth the fruits of Christian lib- 
erality. Is it not time that it 
should bring forth fruit ? Does 
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not the Lord reasonably expect 
that he should now receive the 
fruit of his vineyard ? Is it not 
time for us to render unto him, 
in Christian charity, a portion 
of our substance ? Can we ex- 
pect the continuance of his fa- 
vors if we persist in withhold- 
ing from him that which is his 
due, and which he requires at: 
our hands ? 

Let it be remembered, that 
to contribute of our earthly sub- 
stance for the propogation of 
the gospel is not only an act of 
worship which our. Maker re- 
quires, not only doing good to 
our fellow men, but it is doing 
good to our own souls. “ For 
whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.” 

Let us then embrace the op- 
portunity which we now have, 
of giving our substance to dif- 
fuse the light of the gospel. Let 
us acknowledge not only in 
words, but in acts of charity, 
that we are not our own ; that 
our earthly possessions, as well 
as our bodies and spirits, are 
the Lord’s. And let us help for- 
ward this glorious work by our 
best exertions, and feivent 
prayers. 

Let the rich give liberally. 
Let them put a portion of their 
substance into bags which wax 
not old ; and, by the charitabie 
use of their wealth, lay up treas- 
urein heaven. For what they 
give untothe Lord, he will re- 
pay them again. 

And let not those who are in 
less affluent circumstancesconsi- 
der themselves asexcluded from 
the privilege cf giving unto the 
Lord. Ali who are not them- 
selves Ubjects of charity are al- 
lowed, ave even required to 
give. Itistheir duty to labor 
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that they * may have to give to 
‘him that needeth.” And let 
those who, after all their exer- 
tions, can give but little, con- 
sider that alittle thus given may 
be a means of great good. 

And, ifit would not be taking 
too much upon ourselves, we 
would respectfully suggest, that 
‘ministers of the gospel and oth- 
‘ers who have influence, may be 
instrumental of much good, by 
using their influence to excite 
others to this work of Christian 
beneficence. By exciting a 
missionary spirit among the 
people, they will be instrument- 
al in promoting the best good, 
notonly of those who are objects 
of their charity, but of their 
own people. For what is the 
missionary spirit but the very 
spirit of the gospel ; the spirit 
of love, and of faith, and of a 
sound mind ? 

Those who love their country 
and are disposed to use their in- 
fluence in preventing the prev- 
alence of vice, and ignorance, 
and wretchedness, and in pro- 
moting decency and good order 
in the new settlements, are de- 
sired to consider whether these 
valuable objects can be promo- 
ted in any other way so effec- 
tually, as by the influence of the 
gospel ; and whether this influ- 
ence can be experienced in any 
considerable degree without the 
exertions of missionaries. And 
if convinced of the utility and 
necessity of such exertions, they 
| will, it is hoped, contribute for 
fi their support. 

Let those who profess to seek 
first the kingdom of God, and 
to consider their worldly sub- 

' Stance and themselves av sac- 
redly devoted to the interests of 
this kingdom, contribute frecly. 
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And let them not imagine that 
they do this sufficiently, by con- 
tributing to support the institu. 
tions of the gospel in their own 
religious societies. God requires 
that a portion be devoted to 
charitable uses. And the most 
important object to which it can 
thus be devoted, is promoting 
the good of his kingdom and 
the salvation of mankind. 

By contributing to furnish 
the inhabitants of the new set- 
tlements with the means of sul- 
vation, we may offer a sacrifice 
acceptable and well pleasing to 
God, and be instrumental in ef- 
fecting good which will endure 
forever. By being instrument- 
al in establishing the gospel in 
these settlements, we shall pro- 
mote not only the everlasing 
good of those who are the im- 
mediate objects of our benefi- 
cence, but of generations yet 
unborn. May we not ii-dulge 
the pleasing hope, that we may 
thus be honored as instruments 
in the hand of God of preser- 
ving this fair portion of our 
country as a peculiar possession 
for the Redeemer ? No body of 
Christians, perhaps, since the 
first settlement of our country, 
ever had a more favourable op- 
poriunity of being useful in pro- 
moting the cause of religion 
and laying a foundation tor 
great and permanent good, than 
those who now inhabit these 
western regions. Should the 
same blessing attend future mis- 
sionary excrtions which has at- 
tended those heretofore made, 
we may be instrumental in fil- 
ling this part of our country with 
the knowledge of the Lord. 
And we cannot perceive why 
we may not indulye the cheer- 
ing hope that our success will 
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be proportioned, in some meas- 
ure to our faiihful exertions. 
We know and joyfully acknowl- 
edge, that “all things are of 
God.” But we are assured that 
he graciously regards the pray- 
ers and the alms of his people ; 
and that the time fpr him to a- 
vise and have mercy on Zion is 
come, when his servants take 
pleasure in her stones and fa- 
vor the dust thereof, 

Let us therefore with earnest- 
ness, and without unnecessary 
delay, improve the favorable 
opportunity. Thus we may 
hope to be favored with a more 
full and blessed enjoyment of 
the gospel in its spiritual and 
quickening efficacy among our- 
selves. For it is worthy of par- 
ticular notice, that in almost ev- 
ery place where the missionary 
spirit has prevailed, there the 
Spirit of God in his saving in- 
fluences has been poured out ; 
and thus they who water have 
been watered also themselves. 

Let us then engage and perse- 
vere in this blessed work, re- 
membering that our labor will 
not be in vain in the Lord. 


kt 


To the Christian Public within 
the limits of the North Associ- 
ation of Hartford County. 


WHEREAS the North As- 
sociation of Hartford county, at 
their session in Enfield, on the 
first Tuesday in June, A. D. 
1812, judged it expedient that a 
Society Auxiliary to the Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions be formed, and ap- 
pointed the Rev. Messrs. Na- 
than Perkins, D. D. Andrew 
Yates, Henry <A. Rowland, 
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Noah Porter, and Nehemiah 
Prudden, The Hon. John Tread- 
well, Esq., the Rev. John Tay- 
lor, Samuel Pitkin, Esq., Maj, 
Martin Ellsworth, and deacon 
Jonathan B. Balch a Committee 
to form a Constitution for the: 
same, and to take such measures 
as they shall judge expedient to 
carry it into effect ; said Come 
mittee met according to this ap- 
pointment in Hartford, on the 
last Tuesday in June instant, at 
the house of the Rev. Nathan 
Strong, and proceeded to form 
a Constitution which is herewith 
transmitted. 

The Committee congratulate 
the friends of Zion on the efforts 
made ia this and otherChristian 
countries, to spread the gospel, 


-and to translate the Hely Scrip- 


tures into the numerous and 
extensive languages of the East. 
They are of the opinion that 
there is, at this day, a peculiar 
indication of Providence to press 
upon pious people their obliga- 
tion to lend their assistance to 
promote this good work. Com- 
passion for perishing millions 
of our race in heathen dark- 
ness—gratitude to him who pur- 
chased us with his blood—a 
deep sense of the value of the 
human soul—and an anxious de- 
sire to diffuse the gospel of 
peace, and the name of the di- 
vine Saviour, by whom alone 
salvation is attainable, will, it 
is apprehended, animate all good 
people. Under these impres- 
sions, the Committee address 
this Circular to the Christian 
public within the limits of the 
North Association of Hartford 
county, and feel a full persua- 
sion that they will not be back- 
vard in contributing to promote 
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such a benevolent and Chris- 
tian design. 

In pursuance to this design 
the Committee have prepared 
the paper herewith transmitted, 
to be subscribed by all persons 
disposed to promote the benev- 
olent object in view, and to be- 
come members of the Society. 
‘And they solicit the ajd of the 
Pastors of the churches, and 
the assistance of others in pro- 
curing subscribers. 

Persons who become mem- 
bers of the proposed Society 
are requested to attend a mee- 
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Donations, 





From Rev. Alvin Ayer, 
14. From Hampton Cent Society, - - - 
‘18. From Eleazer Wells, of Hartford, a Donation, - 
26. From Benjamin Beecher, of Cheshiric, a Do- 


June 26. From a widow woman, of Norfolk, - — - 
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ting for the purpose of organi- 
zing, which meeting will be 
holden in the State house jn 
Hartford, on the third Wednes. 
day in October next, at 10 
o’clock A. M. when a sermon 
will be delivered onthe occa. 
sion in the Brick Meeting house, 
by the Rev. Dr. Perkins, 


In the name of the above named 
Commitice, 


Anprew YATES, 
Hartford, June 30th, 1812. 


Henry A. es Scribes 


The Address and Constitution will affear in our next Number. 
—eED oo a 


Donations to the Missionary Society of Connecticut. 


May 1!. From David H. Williston, collected in new 


$1725 
13 43 
1 67 
100 


do. do. - ” 


20 00 
1 00 


